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IN GERMANY TODAY 


SEAN O’RIORDAN 


HESE lines are being written in the House of Studies of the 

North German Redemptorists at Geistingen, a village 

which is now practically part of the town of Hennef in the ~ 
valley of the river Sieg, a tributary of the Rhine on its eastern 
side. The Sieg, a pleasant stream flowing through picturesque 
countryside and dotted all along its course by villages and towns, 
divides the hill country to the north (the so-called Bergische 
Land) from the first slopes of the Westerwald to the south. In 
all, the administrative district of the Sieg, which falls within the 
larger governmental region of Cologne, contains, according to 
the most recent statistics, 205,000 inhabitants, of whom 154,000 
—about three-quarters of the whole—are Catholics. Cologne 
itself lies about 20 miles to the north-west of us here; Bonn, the 
provisional capital of the new Federal Republic, about 10 miles 
to the west. Here then is a good standpoint from which the 
observer of post-war conditions in Germany can form some idea 
of how the Church is faring to-day in one of her oldest and 
proudest provinces in northern Europe, the German Rhineland, 
that meeting-place of so many peoples, so many traditions, so 
many precious strands in the rich and subtle texture of European 
civilisation. 

First impressions of the Rhineland, even to-day, after all 
it suffered in the second World War, are pleasant indeed. Its 
heart and hub is, of course, Cologne—the “great, holy Cologne” 
of the many churches and antiquities, sacred and profane. 
Most of them went down in rubble or up in flames in the great 


_ bombings of the war, and the world will long mourn that shatter- 


ed beauty. But what struck me most when I first went there 
was the resurgent spirit of the place, all life and energy, the 
enormous traffic thundering over the Rhine bridges, the houses 
and shops going up everywhere, the workmen tending the trees 
in the public parks—as if the Russians were not just a day’s 
march away, with only a handful of foreign troops to keep them 
out if they chose to march that night. ; 

An Irish visitor to the Rhineland is on no strange ground 
here. In pre-historic times this was Celtic land before it was 


occupied by the German peoples from the East. Here too Irish 


missionaries were at work during the centuries that followed the 
Christianisation of our own land, and up to a few generations 
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ago devotion to St. Brigid of Ireland still endured among the 
country people round Cologne. Ten miles east of here, in the 
town of Eitorf (population 6,000), the parish church is dedicated 
to St. Patrick. I heard about this church during Christmastide 
from my fellow-Redemptorists here and, anxious to know what- 
ever bit of history lay behind so interesting a dedication, went 
over to Eitorf and called on the parish priest. Over a cup of 
coffee in his pleasant dining-room he told me the story of the 
church of St. Patrick in Eitorf. 

Quite certainly, he said, the dedication does not come down 
from the early period of Irish evangelisation in the Rhineland. 
The original patron of the parish was not St. Patrick but St. 
John the Baptist. The mediaeval church of St. John stood, not 
on the site of the present church—just off the market-place— 
but in the market-place itself, where it was built early in the 
twelfth century. However, in 1631 the old church, now too 
small for the population, was pulled down and a new one built 
on the present site : only the Romanesque tower of the previous 
church was left standing. In 1631 also two bells were cast in 
Eitorf, one in honour of St. Patrick and bearing the inscription : 

Patricius heisse ich: 

Diese Pfarrgemeinde schuetze ich 
(I am called Patrick: I protect this parish). Thereafter St. 
Patrick of Ireland was honoured as the patron and protector 
of Eitorf. The present church of St. Patrick was built in 1868. 

How did St. Patrick come to replace St. John the Baptist 
as the titular saint of this small Rhineland town in 1631? The 
perish priest told me this was entirely a matter of conjecture. 
His own suggestion was that Eitorf may have been a recognised 
stopping-place for Irish pilgrims and travellers to the south 
during the Middle Ages, and that they may have had a chapel 
of their own there, dedicated to St. Patrick. This devotion to 
the Apostle of Ireland would gradually have spread from the 
Irish pilgrims to the local people and become strong enough — 
to influence them in their choice of a patron for the new church 
built in 1631. 

In 1945 came the historic crossing of the Rhine by the 
Allied forces at Remagen, not far from us here to the south-west. 
East of the Rhine the German armies put up a stubborn resis- 
tance and this part of the Rhineland was devastated in the 
ensuing conflict. During the afternoon of March 17, 1945—the 
feast of St. Patrick—Eitorf was bombed, and again the following 
day : 400 civilians were killed, the old tower in the market-place 
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was destroyed, and the church was seriously damaged. Now, 
however, it has been fully repaired again, as have all the other 
wrecked churches in this neighbourhood, and the bell of St. 
Patrick is still there to call the people of Eitorf to prayer. 

I went into the church to see the altar of St. Patrick for 
myself. There it was on the right-hand side of the spacious and 
well-kept building. The statue of the saint is a new one, carved 
in lime-wood by Edward Schmitz of Cologne in 1951. It bears 
the inscription : In memoriam virginis Gertrudis Schiecfen + 1948 
in Burlington, Wise., U.S.A.” Gertrude Schiefen and her 
brother, a parish priest in America, were natives of Eitorf, and 
the statue was carved for the church of their baptism far away 
in Germany in accordance with a clause in his will. Schmitz 
has given Kitorf a vigorous, almost a threatening, St. Patrick : 
symbolic carvings on either side represent the saint as a captive 
in Ireland and again as hearing the voice of the Irish calling him 
back once more to his destined apostolate. Three shamrocks 
carved on either side of the altar made me, I need not say, feel 
very much at home in that quiet German church as I stood there 
on a winter evening of January, 1953, realising, as one does on 
such occasions in a foreign land, the transcendence of our 
common faith over all divisions, geographical and linguistic, 
in the sphere of human relationships. 7 

All this country is, naturally, crowded with the memories 
and monuments of history. A short distance away is the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Michaelsberg, near Siegburg (Cassinese 
Congregation). The Black Monks go in and out of it to-day as 
they did in the 11th century. Over at Oberpleis is a lovely 
Romanesque church, once a priory of Siegburg, founded in 
1103, and now a parish church. At Seligenthal, a former Francis- 
can foundation (1231, the year of the death of St. Anthony of 
Padua), the church—now a parish church also—is served by the 
Society of the Divine Word missionaries from their big modern 
House of Studies at St. Augustin, where I saw the students act 
their Christmas play—young men who will, in this age, help to 
build up the Church in distant mission-fields, as it was built up 
here in former ages. Close to Seligenthal is Boedingen, still a place 
of pilgrimage after five centuries. And overlooking them all 
from behind its crumbling hill-top fortifications is Blankenberg, 
a little village that enjoys full municipal status because of its 
inediaeval importance as 4'centre of civic and religious life. 
One can walk to all these places from here and to many more, 
and imagine oneself five or six or ten centuries back in history. 
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On a clear day the towers of Cologne cathedral can be seen 
from the nearby hills, beckoning one back to the great Rhineland 
city again. At present it is Carnival time in Cologne, for the 
Carnival begins there at 11 p.m. on November 11 year by year. 
Interrupted by Advent and Christmas, it begins afresh in Jan- 
uary, gathering speed—and also, it must be said, growing in 
frivolity—until the climax is reached at Shrovetide. These days 
one hears the new Carnival song everywhere, “Agrippina 
Agrippiensis.”” Colonia Agrippiensis : it has looked down on the 
magnificent Rhine for a long time now. 

In Cologne to-day, full of ruins as it is—a great deal has 
been cleared away, but it will take 10 years to remove all the 
rubbish—you can still honour the mortal remains of St. Albert 
the Great in the Dominican church, and, if the foreman of the 
workers who are at present repairing the cathedral admits you 
to the nave, as he very kindly admitted me, you can see the 
ancient Roman graves and the foundations of the Carolingian 
Cathedral, consecrated in 870, which were unearthed by the 
bombs during the war under the floor of the Gothic structure 
that took six centuries to build (1248-1880). But there are more 
revealing memories : the little rococo image of the Virgin and 
Child in the cathedral before which candles are always burning 
and people praying ; the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, in 
which I heard a group of common people saying the Rosary 
aloud together ; the Cathedral as I saw it from without on a 
dark December evening, when the festoons of lights in the 
Hohestrasse—the narrow, busy High Street of the mediaeval 
city—were all ablaze for Christmas. Round the cathedral 
square the big shop-signs made another girdle of light: just 
opposite the main west door were sparkling advertisements for 
cosmetics and eau de Cologne. But the cathedral itself was dark 
and silent, the great towers thrusting up into the sky, and so is 
it best remembered—dark and immense, guarding the eternal 
things amid the lights and noise of a city whose very name 
symbolises the Pauline conception of the Church as a heavenly 
colony on earth. 

The Rhineland Christmas is an intimate and solemn festival. 
On Christmas morning I attended High Mass in Geistingen 
parish church at 6 a.m. Before the Mass the Crib was unveiled 
with a special ceremony. A boy chorister sang St. Luke’s account 
of the Nativity in German from the altar, pausing at intervals 
while the organ and the choir of 50 people led the whole congre- 
gation in the singing of carols and anthems. The Germans, 
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whose genius is in music, the music of words in lyric verse, 
the music of sound in song and instrumentation, sing willingly 
and movingly in church, and the Christmas singing here in 
Geistingen left me wishing that we had more of this kind of 
community worship at home in Ireland. Two pieces in particular 
impressed themselves on my attention: the Heilige Nacht of 
J. F. Reichardt (1752-1814)—not the well-known “Silent Night ! 
Holy Night!” but a different carol beginning “Holy Night! 
Holy Night! Night of unending love !’—and the anthem of 
C. B. Verspoell (1810) beginning Menschen, die ihr war’t verloren” 
(O men, you who were lost). In this tragic land the summoning 
up of lost humanity to live and rejoice afresh in the mystery of 
Christmastide had a divine and happy irony of its own. 

Community singing in church is made easy in Germany by 
the device of the Gebet-und Gesangbuch. This is a combined 
manual of liturgical and private prayer, of religious instruction 
(the 10-page section on examination of conscience before Con- 
fession is a veritable treatise on Christian morality), and of 
hymnology. Thus the latest edition (1949) of the Cologne 
Gebet-und Gesangbuch runs to 1007 pages and includes the words 
and music of 339 hymns. The nearest equivalent to this that 
I know of in English is the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
with an appended Church Hymnal. German Catholic children 
are taught hymns from their “Prayer and Song Book” during 
their school years (I heard a teacher conducting a singing class 
of this kind the other day in Blankenberg), and so retain the 
words and melodies of many hymns for life. 

I bought my own copy of the Cologne Gebet-und Gesangbuch 
during Christmas in- the well-stocked Catholic bookshop of the 
Haus Altenberg in Altenberg itself, a village north-east of 
Cologne in the Bergische Land. In Altenberg is one of the 
finest Gothic churches in Germany, once a Cistercian church, 
built between 1255 and 1379: now it is a Simultankirche, that 
is, a church for both Catholics and Lutherans—a not infrequent 
phenomenon in districts of mixed religion in Germany. The 
morning I went to Altenberg was a perfect Rhineland winter 
morning : the snow lay all along the roads and hills, but the 
air was crisp and bracing. I cycled there from Geistingen in the 
company of a Redemptorist student from Silesia whose name 


is Slavonic though his mother-tongue i is German. Along the way 
we compared notes between our respective homelands, mine in 
the West, his in the once German (now Polish) Bast—as far 
east from. here as Ireland is west. He told me how he was con- © 
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scripted into the German army at the age of 16, captured by the 
Russians at 18, and liberated a year and a half later (more for- 
tunate in that than many others). As we cycled northwards 
through the hills, the immense quiet of winter lay all around us. 
Sometimes the road ran through a soundless valley, here and 
there was a village or a town, and for miles our way led us through 
wooded country, the tall firs and spruces closing in on the empty 
bye-roads along which my companion guided me, avoiding the 
busy main roads. At Altenberg we lingered long in the ancient 
church and then cycled back here through Cologne. 

January 6 is no longer a holiday of obligation in Germany, 
but it is the day of the Magi in Cologne, where their bones are 
reputed to rest in a priceless mediaeval shrine of gold. I was not 
in Cologne that day, but I listened to a radio broadcast of the 
High Mass and sermon by Cardinal Frings in the cathedral. 
The Cardinal (head of the most populous see in Germany with 
two and a half million Catholics) said that men to-day were 
faced with a choice between two stars—the Star of Bethlehem 
and the Red Star of the Communist East—and between the 
two redemptions which they symbolise (for Communism too 
offers peace and deliverance to unhappy mankind). But we 
know what sort of peace that is—the peace of slavery and death. 
In Christ alone is true deliverance to be found. 

This brings us to the other side of post-war life in Catholic 
Germany. First comes the crucial problem of the moment—the 
division of the country into a democratic West and a Sovietised 
Eastern Zone. In Eastern Germany the Church is guaranteed 
freedom by the State, but it is, of course, at best only a sacristy 
freedom. All the Church’s rights in the educational sphere, for | 
instance, have been ruthlessly cancelled. The hierarchy of the 
Eastern Zone complain of this in their most recent pronounce- 
ment, but they can do no more than appeal to Catholic parents 
to instruct and train their children properly in the home. _ 

In the West a grave post-war problem in the religious, as in 
the economic sphere, is that of the deportees and refugees from 
the East, including the former Sudetenland of Czechoslovakia 
and the German territories now ceded to Poland. In all Germany 
there are about thirteen million of these hapless people, nine 
million of them being in the Western Republic. They are about 
half and half Catholic and Lutheran, and have settled down here 
and there wherever they can get work and accommodation. 
This wholesale movement of population has brought large 
numbers of Lutherans into traditionally Catholic districts of 
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the Rhineland and other western provinces, and conversely 
large numbers of Catholics into Lutheran districts. TIll-feeling 
between the two communities is a thing of the past in Germany, 
but there remains the problem of catering for the spiritual and 
temporal needs of the Catholic deportees, hundreds of thousands of 
whom are scattered over great tracts of country, both in eastern 
and in western Germany, where no regular Church organisation 
can be said to exist. Of course the pastoral care of the so-called 
Diaspora—isolated communities or single families of Catholics 
outside the framework of traditional parochial life—has been 
a burden on the Church in Germany ever since the Reformation, 
but to-day it has taken on fresh and alarming proportions. 

Another headache for the Church in Western Germany at 
present—the Eastern Zone suffers from it even more, but for 
the moment I am particularly concerned with the position in 
the West, as I observe it from my temporary home in the Rhine- 
land—is that of a great shortage of priests, brothers and nuns. 
Naturally, the war is largely accountable for this, but there has 
also been a big falling-off in vocations to the priesthood and the 
religious life, relatively to the increase in the Catholic popula- 
tion, which stood in 1946 at 23 million for all Germany (over a 
third of the whole) and at 21 million for what is now the Western 
Republic, including Berlin (nearly half of the whole). The position 
is worse in the Diaspora, where, for lack of priests, more than 
half of the Catholic population dies without the Last Sacraments. 

Since 1915 the German clergy have kept statistical records 
of Church activities year by year. Tables are compiled of the 
number of people who fulfil their Easter duty and who may be 
considered as regular Mass-goers. (The count of Mass-attenders 
is taken on two ordinary Sundays of the year, one in Lent and 
_one in September, the average of the two being accepted as 
giving an approximation to the total number of practising 
Catholics in a particular district. This system was first adopted 
in 1927). The latest set of tables, contained in the authorita- 
tive and well-documented Kirchliches Handbuch for 1944-51, 
edited by Dr. Franz Groner in Cologne, shows that in 1949 
53.8% of German Catholics fulfilled their Easter duty, while 
regular church-goers numbered 48.7%. In the archdiocese of 
Cologne the proportion of practising Catholics in 1948 was 
41.6% (in the city itself about 30%). The figure for Muenster 
in that year was 55.3%. The top figure in all Germany went to 
Trier with 61.5%, the lowest to Berlin with 24.2%.. 

It may come as a surprise to Irish readers of these pages to 
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learn that in Germany the clergy, both Catholic and Protestant, 
as are still paid by the State. Moreover, a special tax, the so-called 

’ “Church Tax’ is levied for Church support, and all who sub- 

=  & scribe to one or other denomination must pay it unless they 

a formally renounce their religious allegiance. The monies are 

then handed over by the State to the respective religious auth- 

14 orities, who use them for the support of unsalaried clergy, the 

| building and upkeep of churches, and for charitable purposes 

; of all kinds. 

One result of this system is that the Church can keep an 
exact record of formal apostasies from her ranks, as indicated 
by declarations to that effect made to the State officials for the 
purpose of securing exemption from the payment of the Church 
Tax. Thus about 600,000 Catholics in all—the equivalent of 
one ordinary German diocese—left the Church under the Nazi 
regime, when, as one priest said to me, conditions all over Ger- 
many were rather like what they are in the Communist Zone 
now. (I heard in Eitorf that even practising Catholics who held 
any kind of Government job were afraid to salute their parish 
priest in the street there at that time). The present figure for 
for apostasies stands at about 18,000 annually. 

I have heard a good deal since I came here about the lack 

b of idealism among German youth to-day. Not only are vocations 
fewer than formerly, but fewer young men and women aspire to 
honourable but unremunerative positions in lay life. A large- 
scale flight. from the land is in progress, and I hear that farmers 
in this neighbourhood cannot get enough help for their work in 
the fields. Their own children and the children of others like 
them want jobs in factories and offices. Youth has no taste for 
the old ways of life, I am told, no dreams, no illusions, no ideals : 
boys and girls see life as a short and savage process, beginning 

; in casual birth and ending in casual death, and offering little in 

between except the chance of making a little money and of 

i having a good time while the daylight lasts. So, in the present 

} industrial boom of Western Germany, they take the chance 

f with both hands. 

' Furthermore, the school position leaves much to be desired 
in Germany. Even where the schools are Catholic, as they are 
in this part of the country, teachers are appointed, not by the 
Church or by joint bodies representing the Church and parents, 

‘ but by the State. The State must, and does, appoint only 
Catholic teachers to such schools: but there are Catholics and 
Catholics in the teaching: profession as in every other, and 
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though the Government officials are anxious to make the system 
work well, the results are not always encouraging. Men and 
women teachers are sometimes appointed who do not exercise 
a good influence over the children, even when they carry out their 
routine duties, which include the giving of religious instruction, 
in full accordance with the approved schedule. 

Of course one must make allowance for a certain measure of 
exaggeration in comments on the depravity of modern German 
youth when these come from laudatores temporis acti ; but there 
is no denying the existence of a widespread spirit of pessimism, 
expressing itself in a superficial devil-may-careness, in a Germany 
that is still suffering the consequences of the 1933-49 period. 

So much for the problems that confront the Church in the 
new Germany of 1953. Let me now indicate some of the ways in 
which she is facing up to them. 

Politically, most German Catholics are, of course, followers 
of Dr. Adenauer and the Christian Democratic party, which 
also enjoys strong Protestant backing (though the Protestant, 
or once-Protestant, working class votes mainly Socialist). Dr. 
Adenauer’s programme of a free Germany in a united Europe 
is seen as the only hope of saving the country from Russia on 
the one hand and from disruptive elements in Germany itself 
on the other. Incidentally the question of European defence 
has aroused interest in political circles here in the Irish attitude 
to this matter. Before Christmas an important non-party 
newspaper, Die Welt (The World)—published at Essen, the 
great industrial centre where the Rhineland meets Westphalia— 
devoted a series of well-informed and sympathetic articles by 
Dr. Werner G. Krug to the study of the question: Why does 
Ireland, a Catholic and democratic country, hold aloof from the 
scheme for a common plan of defence for Western Europe ? 
Naturally, our Border problem was studied in detail, as Dr. 
‘Krug observed it for himself in Ireland. 

As for the problem of the Diaspora and the deportees : 
the spiritual needs of these Catholics are being met in post-war 
Germany in various ways—by the stationing of individual 
priests here and there, by the organisation of motor missions, 
by the establishment of Catholic settlements, and so on. The 
Catholic Settlement Service, which has its headquarters in 


Cologne, is a particularly interesting institution. It: works for 
the temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of hundreds of - 
thousands of German Catholics in a most practi¢al way by’ 
providing them with houses to live in. No less than- 14,000 
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houses were built in 1950 alone by the Settlement Service. 

Though Germany has work for far more priests than are 
at present available—I have been asked if Ireland could not 
send some of her surplus here, at least for a few years—the 
position in this respect is infinitely better than in some other 
countries. In 1948 there was still one German priest for every 
1,500 Catholics. Moreover, in Catholic districts many priests 
have fewer than 500 people to care for. The Kirchliches Hand- 
buch now proposes that German dioceses with priests to spare 
after an internal redistribution of forces should come to the 
help of dioceses that stand in dire need of priests at the present 
time. 

About 2,000 priests, themselves victims of the mass extir- 
pation of Germans in the East, are now working for their com- 
panions in distress in the West and in the Russian Zone, and 
more young men are being trained for this work. Again, in spite 
of the relative decrease in vocations to the priesthood among 
German Catholics, the secular clergy will be more than able to 
retain its present strength of between 20 and 30 thousand in 
the coming years, while the religious priesthood should show a 
considerable increase. 

There were 90 thousand nuns in Germany in 1950, and 
nearly 17 thousand more German nuns overseas. Novices 
numbered four thousand at home and four hundred overseas. 
The number of novices was greater than in 1938 but not much 
more than half the total for 1935. Vocations to the purely 
contemplative life have, however, greatly increased since the 
war. Nuns are particularly short in the Diaspora areas, and the 
Kirchliches Handbuch proposes a redistribution here too, so 
that dioceses with more than the average number of nuns should 
contribute some of their personnel to the needy dioceses of 
Berlin, Hildesheim, Meissen, Osnabrueck and Paderborn. 

With regard to the fact that about half the German Catholic 
population is non-practising, the wonder is, not that the pro- 
portion is so high, but that it is not much higher. This land is 
a battlefield between good and evil on a colossal scale, and in a 
combat of such dimensions thé casualties are bound to be heavy. 
Moreover, there has been a slow but steady process of improve- 
ment from 1946 onwards. In that year only 32.3% were regular 
Mass-goers. Again, the practising Catholics of Berlin, though 
they number only a quarter of the total Catholic population 
in that much-tried city, are generally admitted to’ be perhaps 
the best in the laid. Curiously enough, too, the ‘‘coal-pot’” of 
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Germany, the tremendously industrialised Ruhr (divided 
between the dioceses of Cologne, Muenster and Paderborn), is 
one of the soundest strongholds of German Catholic life. Finally, 
in defence, though not in justification, of the eleven million 
German Catholics who do not practise their religion, let it not 
be forgotten that they still call themselves Catholics, that only 
5% of them left the Church during the Nazi persecution, and 
that they still pay taxes for the support of the Church when they 
could obtain exemption from. that obligation merely be declar- 
ing that they had ceased to belong to her. May all that be 
accounted to them for justice in the hour of final reckoning ! 

Parochial missions are being taken very seriously in post- 
war Germany. They are conducted according to improved 
methods worked out by priests and missicners in collaboration 
and are yielding good results. It is now common to have two or 
even three rounds of evening devotions on missions (at 4, 5.45 
and 8 p.m. respectively), so that all adults may have a chance of 
attending. Special care is being given to children’s missions, 
since the children are the hope of the future. Moreover, a host 
of organisations—I count sixteen of them in the Kirchliches 
Handbuch—are doing excellent work all over Germany for 
Catholic youth at the present time. 

Here as elsewhere in the modern world the family is the 
vital centre of the life-and-death struggle which is going on all 
around us between God and Mammon. A new “Family League 
of German Catholics” is being built up here this year as a means 
of consolidating Catholic family life. . 

German Catholics are, however, the first to admit that such 
measures of internal organisation and consolidation, useful and 
necessary as they are in themselves, cannot of themselves save 
the family situation here to-day—or the larger situation of the 
‘Church’s general welfare either. Let me put the problem in 
this way: the Church in Germany has achieved marvels of 
internal organisation ; she has been less successful in influencing 
those outside the fold and in moulding, sympathetically but 
effectively, the environment of German life and culture as a 
whole. A German priest said to me one day: “Look at all the 
influences that really determine the inward and outward life 
of our people, including the life of our Catholic people: the 
Press, the cinema, the radio, sport, and so on. What. weight 
do we carry in the circles that manage all these things? Little 
indeed.” Of course this was not primarily a criticism of the 
Catholic position in contemporary Germany: it was rather a 
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criticism of the Overall Catholic position in the modern world. 
Indeed the criticism applies much less here than it does in 
other countries where Catholicism is the traditional religion of 
the bulk of the population, which is not the case in Germany. 
Here the annual number of conversions and returns to the 
Church more than counterbalances, though only slightly, the 
annual number of formal defections from the Catholic ranks, 
while at top intellectual level theologians like Karl Adam and 
Romano Guardini, or again the Benedictines of the great Rhine- 
land abbey of Maria Laach—a famous centre of the liturgical 
revival—have done pioneer work in opening up the treasuries 
of the faith to inquirers of good will. But the fact remains that 
large areas of German thought and life have as yet hardly felt 
the breath of the Spirit, which enterprising Catholics, and they 
alone, working with personal initiative though always in obedi- 
ence to the Church, can impart to them. Yet Catholics form 
nearly half the numerical strength of the Western Republic 
to-day and, in the political sphere, have given a lead which 
other men of goodwill have been glad to follow. 

I got a good idea of how Catholics are playing their part in 
German political life at present, when, on January 21, 1953, I 
was present at a lecture, or rather an informal talk, full of 
interest and animated comment on contemporary problems of 
social and political life in Germany, given by Dr. M. Groewel, a 


‘Christian Democrat member of the Federal Parliament for 


Hamburg. Catholics number only 5.5% of the population there, 
but Dr. Groewel, facing the electorate as a Catholic who puts 


her Christian principles before everything else, was returned in 


the elections of 1949. Since then bene de republica merita est. 
The subject of her lecture was a bill, now drafted for dis- 
cussion by the Federal Parliament, granting full equality of 
civil and economic rights to German women. Dr. Groewel 
first outlined the Church’s teaching on the position of women 
in society. Then she examined the bill in the light of this 
teaching, showing where it was a satisfactory measure and where 
it was not. Finally, she said that though contemporary condit- 
ions of life make it difficult for us to realise the Christian ideal 
of domestic and social harmony in a world that has developed 
on quite other lines, we have nevertheless three inexhaustible 
reservoirs of power to draw on: the family, which is grounded 
in nature itself, the Church, and the spiritual heritage of Western 


‘Europe. 


‘What: particularly impressed’ me in Dr. Groewél’s lecture 
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was the courageous and confident tone of her approach to present- 
day problems in Germany. This seems to me to be far more in 
accordance with the Christian spirit and with the demands 
which our faith makes on us in this age than the all too easy 
pessimism of some other Catholic comments that I have heard 
on the contemporary situation. 

On the day after her lecture, January 22, I was, through 
the kindness of Dr. Groewel, admitted to the Plenarsaal of the 
Federal Parliament in Bonn: that is, I got a place on the 
floor of the House behind the deputies, where one practically 
forms part of the audience. The left-hand side of the hall was 
all of glass, looking down on the quietly flowing Rhine outside. 
As Dr. Groewel showed me to my place she said to me that in 
summer the view over the river is very beautiful : one can see 
the little steamers going up and down from Switzerland, flying 
the Swiss flag, the symbol of an orderly and on the whole satisfac- 
tory political development—something Germany has never 
known. 

May she know it in the future, and may this great land, 
armed with humility and discretion but also with courage and 
confidence in her historic mission, find her rightful place among 
the nations of the earth—a free Germany in a united Europe and 
in a world at peace. 

In a New Year message to the nation Dr. Konrad Adenauer 
said: “It is not merely our task to state and stand up for 
Christian principles ; it is above all our task to apply them. in 
practice.” What he as Chancellor of the Republic and others 
like him have done to apply Christian principles to the internal 
and external problems of German politics is known to all the 
world. The signs are already at hand that German Catholics 
will, in the coming years, give, and no longer be content merely 
to take, the lead in other spheres of the national life also. 

Populo Germanorum ejusque rectoribus pax et vita. Salvator 
mundi : tu illos adjuva. Sancte Michael : tu illos adjuva. Sancte 
- Bonifati tu illos adjuva. With that prayer from the ancient 
Hymn of Hincmar, which, set to a Gregorian melody, is very 
fittingly included in the Cologne Gebet-und Gesangbuch, this 
sketch of the present position of the Catholic Church in Germany, 
as one Irishman saw it during the winter of 1952-53 in the 
Rhineland, rays well end. 


Geistingen-Sieg Germany. . . SRAN-O*RIORDAN 
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CONVERSION IN IRELAND 


SHANE LESLIE 


ear Editor, 

Thank you for your interesting letter on the Conversion 

of Ireland. You will require some courage to investigate 
and I find it easier to ask questions than to make suggestions. 

If I really wrote down all I thought or all I had been told 
or experienced, I should make everyone angry and add to the 
divisionary feeling which partitions Ireland much more seriously 
than the imaginary line called Partition. 

Politically no one wants a Crusade of Conversion, for 
it would upset that very necessary and patriotic group, the 
Protestant Nationalists. Our whole political make up has 
been made by Protestants and Protestant leadership seems 
essential if the North and the South are ever to unite federally 
or to maintain a central Parliament. In trade and business 
do not tell me that we do not want the North to take charge! 
Otherwise—is our business to be eventually run by Jews or Ulster 
Scots? I hope the latter. Outside the Irish borders I have 
found Irishmen, Protestant and Catholic, supporting each other 
with a sense of humour and a sense of patriotism against all 
others ! 

But you take the spiritual line. Irish Protestants find 
a far easier way into the Church, if they have quit Ireland. Is 
this due to the unkindness of Protestants or to the unwelcoming 
atmosphere of Catholics? You speak with humorous truth 
of “the rocky road to Dublin or to Rome.” I can assure you 
it is much rockier for Protestants who stay at home than for 
those who travel or emigrate—at least for those who feel minded 
towards the Church. 

Their own Church is horrified and Catholics are suspicious 
and not very interested. Would-be converts in Ireland find 
they are not wanted by their Catholic neighbours unless they 
change their politics as well. 

Some Catholic Nationalists would prefer over and over 
again the Orange North to keep their religion if only they would 
be converted to Irish Republicanism! They really don’t care 
whether Ulstermen believe in a Trinity at all, provided they 
believe in Irish Unity ! 

Who are the “Irish Martyrs” in the eyes of Irishmen! 


‘Emmet, Tone, the Manchester Martyrs, the Shiels, Lord Edward— 


a list in which Protestants shine even if they do not predominate. 
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oT. PATRICK IN ART 


Curiously enough early representations of St. 
Patrick are extremely rare in Ireland, perhaps 
because their beloved saint was sufficiently 
enshrined in the hearts of the Irish people, but 
more probably because of the destruction of 
monuments by their two enemies—time and 
man. No pre-Norman effigy or sculpture exists, 
and even later figures are rare. 


A little figure, beautifully modelled in silver, 
adorning the O’Dea crozier (figure 1), that 
lovely treasure of the Limerick diocese, is 
perhaps the earliest, dafine from the year 1418. 
The saint is shown with two staves in his 
hands with which he spurns the dragon-like 
reptile beneath his feet. 


An interesting stone slab in the National 
Museum, Dublin (figure 2) shows the saint with 
his traditional snake, in a curious flat incised 
style of carving. 


On a tomb in St. Canice’s Cathedral, Kil- 
kenny, of about 1500, the Saint is shown (figure 
3) between an unusual representation of Christus 
Regnans and a sainted king. 


Coming to our own times, there is Boris 
Anrep’s fine mosaic in Mullingar (figure 4), 
which combines a_ traditional prechristian 
Mediterranean technique, mosaic, with a 
vigorous modern treatment: Saint Patrick, as 
our Patron and a holy man of an audacious and 
vigorous mind and personality merits the best 
that our modern artists can create. May he 
inspire them to produce worthy and lovely 
statues for our churches. 


Lough Gur, 
Kilmallock, 


Co. Limerick. Joun Hunt 
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The figure of St. Patrick from 
the O’Dea Crozier. 


(Two) 


-~By Courtesy National Museum 


A stele found in St. 
Brigid’s Churchyard, 
Faughart, Co. Louth 
and now the 
National Museum. 
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I am pointing out difficulties because you invite me. 
If you want a smooth Catholic Truth pamphlet (such as Sir 
Henry Bellingham and myself put together 40 years ago) you 
will get nowhere with it. As converted baronets we found 
ourselves white elephants ! 

A convert is impeded and discouraged on every side 
unless his social position or mental indifference makes him 
independent enough to laugh at both sides. 

There will always be two types of Protestants. Those 
who are in good faith—and does not theology tell us we can 
leave them alone and mend our own sins? And those who 
are adrift and anxious for a rope thrown in the sea of unbelief. 
What is done to reach them? I believe if Redemptorists or 
Jesuits gave private Retreats for people outside the church 
who were losing all faith, they would reach them. But it would 
be necessary to offer hospitality without asking questions and 
both those great Orders know that human souls adrift want 
charity and wisdom not propaganda and controversy. 

You ask how I explain “the extraordinary fact that so 
few Irish Protestants are attracted to the Faith’? Well, the 
wonder is that any ever are! Protestants are attracted in 
England by the liturgy, music and beauty of Catholic services. 
You cannot say that they will find them in Ireland. Take the 
magnificent High Mass in Maynooth, which is a joy to attend, 
do you ever hear Gregorian or plain chant in parish churches, 
the way you do all through France? My poor friend, Edward 
Martyn, spent wealth and worry getting plain chant sung at 
one Sunday Mass in Marlborough St. He begged friends to 
attend and not mind the steady sound of the faithful tramping 
out heavily all the time after satisfying themselves with a Low 
Mass under the same roof. Many Protestants could be drawn 
by real church music but what do they hear ?—far less melody 
than their own hymns. 

Others of the educated scholar’s class could be drawn by 
ritual and liturgy, but who in Ireland has time for that? 
Sunday Vespers as sung abroad and even in England, are un- 
known in Ireland. To Irish Churchmen they are a most attrac- 
tive stepping stone from their own beautiful Evensong. 

English Ritualists have found their way over by the 
thousand, but they have found they could continue their interest 
in liturgy and the uses of the Mass. High churches often 
hold their own by giving their flocks the pure Sarum or Here- 


ford use. 
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The study of the old Celtic use, if that were possible in 
Ireland, would cut the ground under those who point out that 
the Roman use came long after St. Patrick into Ireland. A 
revival of a Celtic hymnology and the ancient use of the Mass 
(say on certain festivals in cathedrals like the Mozarabic rite 
in Spain) would attract the antiquarian and the liturgically 
minded. 

There was a moment when the Catholic Revival from 
Oxford reached Ireland or at least the diocese of Limerick. A 
hundred years ago good and patriotic landlords like the “good” 
Lord Dunraven, Lord Emly (“little Emly” of the caricatures) 
and my grandfather’s first cousin, Aubrey de Vere, all became 
Catholics. On the way they had founded in High Church 
fervour the finest of existing Church of Ireland colleges, St. 
Columba’s, Rathfarnham. This college they furnished for the 
scions of Irish landlords with a splendid relic of St. Columba, 
with an Irish grammar composed for them by John O’Donovan 
himself and a sense of beautiful services. They became Catholics 
but they were met by bishops like Moriarty and priests like 
Canon Flanagan of similar tastes and for a short time they 
exemplified how pleasant Irish life could be when the Big Houses 
and the cabins went to Mass together. The Land War, of 
course, destroyed all this and the history of that halcyonic 
time has yet to be written. 

When the greatest Catholic convert of all times brought 
his genius and ambition to Dublin, we know how he was damped 
and discouraged by Cardinal Cullen. However that sad story 
may be told it will always demonstrate why the cultured Angli- 
ean will be baffled and bewildered in reaching for the Faith in 
Treland. 

But be assured that I am not asking you to change things. 
I am only telling you why certain types of Protestant find it 
impossible to become Catholics in Ireland. The answer that 
will be given is that priests and people are perfectly satisfied 
with everything, ecclesiastical or social in their parishes and 
that if heretics want to come in they can just take back places 
and be mighty grateful for crumbs that fall from the altar. 

There is a great deal in this. But putting aside all 
these querulous paragraphs which you have evoked, let me say 
I am too old not to be content with things. I hope other things 
beside ritual and music brought me in. I remember going on 
the Tyrone mountains during the elections of 1910. It was a 
bitter rainy windy Sunday and as we politicians (canvassing 
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for Home Rule) approached a miserable chapel we could see 
the congregation crowded out of the building and kneeling down 
on the hillside in puddles with heads bare to the elements. 

I think that all of us (Protestants and Catholics) had 
the decency to rise with uncovered heads ourselves and say— 
“The Real Religion at last!” 


Glaslough, 
Co. Monaghan. SHANE LESLIE 


PATRICK A SINNER 


_ I, Patrick, a sinner, very unlearned, the least of all the 
faithful, and ee by many. 


—Opening words of the Gohéentin, 
translated by Dr. L. Bieler. 
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THE MESSAGE OF ST. PATRICK 


DonncHADH O FLOINN 


Go up to the top of Phasga, and cast thy eyes round about 
to the west, and to the north, and to the south, and to the east — 
- + and the Lord said to him : This is the land for which I 
swore to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, saying: I will give 
it to thy seed. (Deut, chaps 3 and 34), 


T Is impossible to stand upon this place! without feeling that 

one is elevated above the petty geography of one’s own 

townland, and above the tangled pattern of Irish history, 
and that one can see the place of St. Patrick in the story of 
Ireland, and the place of Ireland in the destiny of the world. 
This is sacred soil: the first soil of Ireland to be pressed by the 
feet of an evangelist, the first to be sanctified by the Mass ; 
here, from among your race, the first Irish priests were chosen ; 
here St. Patrick composed “his Confession before he died’, 
and upon this ground, after his laborious episcopate, St. Patrick 
breathed his last. As we stand here, then, we cannot be satisfied 
with anything tawdry or cheaply romantic in our knowledge 
of him as a man or as a saint, because here we feel very close 
‘indeed to the real St. Patrick, rugged and zealous and tender. 
And since as we gather on this sacred spot, we seem to be 
even in the physical presence of St. Patrick, I propose that the 
best honour we can pay him is to understand three things well. 
Let us pay him the homage of our understanding first of all 
by recalling what manner of man he was, secondly, by knowing 
some of the quality of his sainthood, and thirdly, by listening 
again to his essential message to our country and ourselves. 

It was part of the degradation to which our sad history 
reduced us that at one time we had even lost our vision of St. 
Patrick and dishonoured him by not knowing him. Thank God, 
we are returning to-day to our old love for him, enlightened by 
a fuller knowledge, and we are coming to study his mind and his 
sainthood and his words from those writings of his that have 
wonderfully survived the hazards of our history. 

First of all, then, let us salute the real St. Patrick and 
trace the main lines of character according to which God shaped 
him for his mission. Here is no shadowy or romantic figure, 


Saul, the death place of Saint Patrick, where this address was given in 
June 1952, on the occasion of a — 
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but a character of bulk and vigour, of humble dignity and 
gentleness ; of forthrightness tempered by tact. How his 
unbookish common sense must have baffled those suave and 
contriving learned opponents of his! And how his broad sym- 
pathy must have won over those rugged though kindly pagan 
ancestors of ours, whose generosity was excited by the simple 
trustfulness of his appeal! The relations that exist between the 
Trish priest and his people to-day go right back to St. Patrick 
and to the Irish farmer, Dichu, on whose ground we are standing. 
Dichu, who gave Patrick his first barn-church, stands for the 
fifteen-hundred years of generous lay folk who have built in turn 
the churches of Clonmacnoise, and Cormac’s chapel, and Melli- 
font, and the thatched chapels of our dark age, and the churches 
and cathedrals of to-day. 

Let us honour St. Patrick, in the second place, by learning 
something of the stuff of his sanctity. From his own unpremedi- 
tated words we can discern what made him a great saint. ‘““Never 
was a saint more spontaneous or more simple in revealing the 
secrets of his holiness than was St. Patrick in his writings.” 
He had, from the harsh days on Slemish, that mystic union with 
God which is the esssence of great sanctity ; God always being 
sensibly present within him, so that prayer and labour and 
mortification were the necessary reaction of a nature that was 
full of God. And are not the characteristics of St. Patrick’s 
holiness those also of Irish sanctity through the ages _—that 
unconscious breathing-in and breathing-out of God, that stern 
asceticism, that peasant prayerfulness, that vehement spirit 
of apostleship : with these marks St. Patrick has branded the 
spirituality that we know as Irish. 

And this brings me to the third way in which I suggest 
that we should honour St. Patrick’s memory : by recalling what 
- he would have us to be and have us to do. As we stand here on 
St. Patrick’s death-sod, itis easy for us to hear across the cen- 
turies those words of his that he penned in this very place as 
his last advice to us in his last Confession: ‘Would that you 
would follow the nobler things and accomplish the more worthy ! 
This will be my glory, for a wise son is the glory of his father.” 
(Conf., § 47). 

What does St. Patrick ask us todo? Across the centuries 
he bids us to be zealous for the better gifts. Can any sermon or 
speech to-day contain wiser counsel for our people than this old 
wisdom of St. Patrick ? —that we be zealous for the nobler 
things, the more worthy things, the things of heaven. May the 
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Queen of Ireland grant us to-day to be startled by this wisdom 
of St. Patrick, which says that the whole business of Ireland is 
to cultivate sanctity. We shall never win regard from this world 
for the purely natural things that this world values ; and Irish- 
men who are anxious to rebuild Ireland’s greatness to-day are 
foolish if they strive to build it on any other basis than that on 
which it was built of old, the basis of holiness. This is the commo- 
dity which the world, unknown to itself, is looking for ; and it 
is our duty and vocation in the world to-day to see that that 
commodity is not in short supply. The class of Irish citizen 
that we need more than ever to-day is the saint, not only the 
saint in the presbytery and cloister, but the saint in the uni- 
versity, in the factory, in commerce, in the fields, in literature 
and journalism, in the home. 

If we hear St. Patrick’s summons in this—which may 
Mary grant !—we shall make Ireland once again to be the 
world’s teacher, and St. Patrick to be a worldwide patron. 

Dé bhri sin iarraim oraibh inniu, ondir do thabhairt do 
Phadraig Aspal na hKireann, Ar laoch créga, ar n-athair gramhar, 
ar naomh oirdheare ; agus iarraimis ar Mhuire, ar Bhanrion na 
hKireann, tri eadarghuidhe Pddraig, sinn do bheith cfocrach 
chun grasta Dé agus chun riocht fosa Criost do leathni sa 
domhan. 


Coldiste Phddraig, 
Maniat. ‘DonncwapH O . 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PATRICK 


And there [in captivity] the Lord opened the sense of my 
unbelief, that I might at last remember my sins and be 
converted with all my heart to the Lord my God, who had 
regard for my abjection, and mercy on my youth and 
ignorance, and watched me before I knew Him, and before 
I was able to discern between good and evil, and guarded 
me and comforted me as would a father his son. 


—St. Patrick: Confession, trans. Dr. L. Bieler 


ALCOHOLISM 


A VICTIM 


HE contribution under the heading “Round the Reviews’’ 

by the Rev. Sean O’Riordan in the January, 1952, issue 

of The Furrow on the subject of “Alcoholism” is of the greatest 
value and most compelling interest, not only to victims of the 
habit but to all those concerned directly or indirectly with 
the problem of combating the evil. . 

To many a Catholic priest especially the task of dealing 
justly and adequately with penitents of the John Doe type must 
be a source of constant perplexity if not serious conscientious 
doubt as to the validity of absolution. 

That very many such people with similar experiences 
exist who strive continuously and conscientiously to make 
headway against an overpowering current of sensuality flowing 
in their lives without success is beyond question. When spirit- 
ual help of the ordinary kind, viz., prayer and constant recourse 
to the sacraments fail to achieve improvement, what indeed can 
be done? As one who practically for an entire period of thirty 
years suffered almost continuously from periodic lapses of the 
most acute and dangerous nature and believes he has at last 


succeeded in mastering this most insidious and destructive. 


disease—as disease it becomes from the earliest stages—perhaps 
my experience and views may be of value in the general study 
of the subject. 


After a review of my own case and the surrounding cir-_ 


cumstances, as objectively as possible, I am in full agreement 
with those who stress the compulsive nature of the malady 
but with limited reservations as to the degree of culpability 
‘involved. 

My experiences of periodic lapses during the three years 
prior to my recovery, viz., 1947 to 1949 inclusive, might, I 
think, be regarded as fairly typical of acute cases. (See 
table on next page). 

It will be noted (1) that my longest free interval was about 
74 months viz., August 22, 1947 to April 4, 1948, which was 
very largely influenced by the company of a priest friend home 
on extended leave from abroad ; and (2) that the total period 
for 1949 viz., 141 days represented a very serious progression. 

The story of my practically complete recovery from Nov. 1, 
1949 (there was only one relapse in March 1951, afterwards 
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referred to) to the present time—April, 1952, can be summar- 
ised in one word viz., Antabuse. These tablets completely took 
away the possibility of drink as an anodyne and proved effective 
even although I had given up all hope of permanent recovery 
and was for a very considerable period in the beginning very 
doubtful as to their efficacy. Trials which I had several times 
given many years previously in far more favourable circum- 
stances to alleged infallible remedies and courses of treatment 
had scarcely been of worth-while value and I had, in fact, 
developed a bias against such palliatives, depending entirely 
on spiritual endeavour and the infinitude of God’s mercy. 
That I am still alive and outside a mental hospital can 
be ascribed almost entirely to the very powerful influence and 
the active sustained assistance both in the moral and material 
sense of an early and intimate friend. It was fortunate, indeed 
providential, for me that he was endowed in a very eminent 
degree with all those qualities of will, perseverance, and Christ- 
like charity which enabled him in face of innumerable disappoint- 
ments and all the appearance of failure and futility to urge, 
to encourage, to keep up hope unfalteringly and to transmit it 
with some of his own indomitableness. <A veritable Hound of 
Heaven, he never lost sight of his objective even at a distance, 
and never failed to respond, even at a cost of serious incon- 
venience, valuable time (he is a foremost leader in social work), 
and not a little expense when the need for help was urgent and 
the situation dangerous, as it often times was. His correspond- 
ence with me, copious and frequent and almost entirely concerned 
with the subject of my folly during a period of over thirty years 


1947 1948 - 1949 
days days days 
Jan.29-Feb.12 14, Apr.4-June8 50 | Jan.1-Mar.11 70 
Mar.18-Apr.56 18 | Some short free Apr.28-May11 14 
May 6-18 | 12 intervals. 
‘May 29-June7 10; July 7-22 - 15 | July 2-16 15 


June 18-July12 23 , Aug.18-Sep.12 15 | Sep.14-Oct.8 24 
July 31-Aug.22 23 | Oect.23-Nov.18 26 | Oct.13-Nov.1 18 


Totals : 100 | 106 | 
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must be difficult to parallel even in the lives of the Saints. 

His programme, not always strictly adhered to was simple— 
trust in God’s mercy and work hard in the spifitual sense during 
free intervals. I was compared to a skater taking many falls 
or to a submerged submarine in difficulties rising again to the 
_ surface into stormy waters. All that was necessary was to 
take fresh bearings and continue course with all hope to the 
desired end. 

Eventually, when I had suffered a grievous and what I — 
considered a final knock-out, and was giving up the fight 
in despair, there was not even then with him a question of 
surrender. After a study of the remedy, Antabuse, then coming 
into prominence, he acquainted both myself and my doctor of 
its efficiency, and with a considerable degree of reluctance, I 
submitted to a course of treatment with results that must 
merit the term “miraculous” in all the circumstances. In 
my case the drug appeared to act as a solvent for what I felt 
to be bodily poisons gathering periodically in the system and 
which by clouding the brain and paralysing the will induced 
that special craving which cried out for satisfaction. 

_ Consideration of the history of my own case coupled with 
my observation of others leaves me no room for doubt that a 
tendency towards alcoholism can be transmitted. I am con- 
firmed in this view by a statement made at a recent international 
Congress of Psychiatrists held in the Sorbonne, Paris, at. which 
a leading American specialist remarked that “while stating that 
such cannot be proved, there is evidence that a tendency to 
alcoholism is inherited.” The same doctor also declared that 
“anyone can become an alcoholic and once he has there is no 
known cure for him and possibly never will be . . . Alcohol 
_ attacks the higher brain centres, the endocrine gland system 

and other bodily organs and after a time upsets the chemistry 
of the body so that the re-actions of the body become those of 
an alcoholic. I do not think that a way is likely to be found 
to change these reactions back again.” 

It will thus be seen that at least a big majority of those who 
from custom or habit frequently resort to drink are potential 
alcoholics and in process of acquiring an incurable disease. 

In this connection the following extract from a Report by 
‘Dr. M. O’C. Drury and Dr. J.N. P. Moore of St. Patricks’s Hos- 
pital, Dublin, dealing with the use of Antabuse will be of con- 
‘siderable interest. “There is a fallacy: that ‘the alcoholi¢ is 
‘essentially a man of weak ‘will-power, poor moral fibre, a creature 
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to be upbraided and exhorted. For the majority and in any 
advanced stage this is not so. The belief that an alcoholic can 
amend his ways by the exercise of his own unaided will is as 
ineffective in practice as it is unsound in theory. Moreover, 
there is a real danger to many patients in doing harm by well- 
meant preaching. Deep guilt feeling, conscious or uncon- 
scious, loneliness, a sense of inadequacy—all play their part in 
the causation of alcoholism. To harp on them increases the 
need for an anodyne. Scolding and reproach add fuel to the 
flames... there is a danger that the true role of the drug 
[Antabuse] might be misunderstood and a valuable remedy 
fall into disrepute unless their minds were first freed from 
these and other fallacies.” . 

One of the most notable facts about alcoholism is that the 
disease comes on so insidiously that the individual is unaware 
of the seriousness of his condition until it is too late for normal 
recovery. It has been my experience that all.drinkers in the 
early stages of alcoholism with whom I mixed suffered from the 
terrible delusion that they could drop the habit at any time 
without undue trouble. This delusion continued right up to 
the period when they were obliged to realise, vaguely or other- 
wise, that they were in the clutches of a cuttle fish whose ten- 
tacles had malignantly twined themselves round all their powers 
of resistance. . If startled at times by their condition, they found 
it impossible to struggle free of the clinging horror or find a 
way out of the inky darkness exuding from the monster. This 
is no exaggeration or mere imaginative description of the victim’s — 
position. 

Heroic efforts are needed equally by the captured one and 
those bent on rescue. Speaking from long experience and with 
the utmost objectivity, I say with utter conviction that the 
stricken one, in every case, cannot be saved without the 
exercise of constant effort, unlimited patience and the use of 
every expédient within range. The basis of such a campaign 
must be a conviction of the sufferer’s powerlessness and a total 
reliance on God’s infinite mercy. This is admirably form- 
ulated by Alcoholics Anonymous in steps one and two of their 
Programme. The average confessor in view of his education, 
training and experience can be relied upon not only to realise 
- these facts but also to encourage the employment by the sufferer - 
of the entire formula of the Twelve Steps as a matter of ordinary 
procedure. The trouble is that confessors are not ordinarily 
available when the desire or temptation returns and there is 
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no one immediately at-hand to encourage the required degree 
of resistance and provide the necessary inspiration and stimulus 
to succeed. 


It is here that Alcoholics Anonymous can come in in with 


its apparently successful technique. Although I am not a 
member I can well imagine the powerful effect of meeting in 
_ friendly intercourse with people similarly afflicted who have 
succeeded in escaping the full effects of the calamity. One 
may be able to release or overcome his inhibitions in such com- 
pany in greater degree than in the confessional, and obtain 
aid at any stage of the fight with far lless disturbance of mind 
and expenditure of effort. Thus when his struggle to preserve 
an uneasy balance becomes unbearably wearisome and the 
memory of his falls tends to frighten him into a compulsive 
act, it may. well be that relief and renewed strength may come 
from resorting with fellow-sufferers who appreciate his difficulties 
and provide that understanding and sympathy which can 
be given only by those ‘“‘who have gone through the mill.” The 
role of Alcoholics Anonymous in the exercise of true Christian 
charity in this way is complementary to the priest’s and just 
as important in the human sense. 

While admitting all this I must say that after reading a 
considerable amount of their propagandist pamphlets I am 
still in ignorance of their methods in actual practice and con- 
sequently cannot fully share in their general optimism orenctaly 
in regard to advanced or difficult cases. 


_I see no antithesis. between the apparent failure of the 


sacraments and the success of human methods as in John Doe’s 
case and my own. The sacraments of themselves may not 
stay the alcoholic’s disastrous course and they never dispense 
from the need of effort and the employment of all possible 
-expedients. Alcoholics Anonymous rightly start off by stressing 


the union of the natural and supernatural and it is only ‘when 


these act together that they are efficacious. 

To treat the alcoholic recidivist as unrepentant with no 
purpose of amendment is a grievous mistake. No one more 
than himself realises the depths to which he has fallen in the 
spiritual as well as the material sense. No one responds more 
eagerly to the call of grace or evinces more sincere gratitude for 
even the temporary rending of his shackles. Not unlike the 
consumptive, hope never really dies within him, however bleak 
and discouraging be the prospect. He is surely a case for 
gentle handling. 
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It may be the priest’s duty to advise medical help and he 
should accordingly be in a position to distinguish between — 
physical and spiritual malaise. None better than he can probe 
those uncharted regions of the mind where moral impulses 
lie dormant or are perhaps held in check by some physical or 
other disturbing cause. None better than he can touch and 
open up those hidden springs of virtuous action within the 
souls of the most unfortunate. There are as many types of 
alcoholic as there are individuals and each case presents features 
peculiar to itself so that to accomplish his purpose the priest 
must try to ascertain individual traits and sources of weakness. 
Pére Sertillanges, 0.P. quotes St. Thomas as stating that “the 
different disposition of men for the operations of the soul depend 
on the different disposition of the bodies” and adds that “a 
disease of the stomach changes a man’s character and a man’s 
character changes his thoughts.” What then must be the 
degree of patience and deep consideration required of a con- 
fessor in the case of one so generally debilitated as the alcoholic ? 
Brusqueness and a hesitant absolution are worse than useless. 
The penitent simply goes away and drifts into the eddies of 
the first whirlpool he encounters until he is sucked into the 
vortex. On the other hand gentleness, understanding and 
unfailing patience may stem the tide for a long period and 
perhaps win lasting success in the long run. 

With regard to the moral issue involved, I am in full agree- 
ment with Father Ford’s conclusions which I regard as decisive. 
A re-statement of them as follows will help to eciphatine their 

Psychiatrists who do not believe in sin will class 
all these persons as neurotics. Religious-minded people 
will class all these people as sinners. But I see no inherent 
difficulty in admitting that the same person can be both 

a neurotic and a sinner. In the case of the alcoholic he 

_ ean be both a compulsive drinker and a sinner, his mis- 
_ conduct being at times the product of his compulsion and 
at other times of his wilfulness . . . His responsibility for 
his drinking is generally diminished to a considerable 
extent and sometimes eliminated but each alcoholic, each 
drinking episode, and even each act of drinking must be 
judged separately and in the final analysis the judgment 
must be left to a merciful God. 


eins} “Acceptance « of these conclusions, however, d does. not in. “my 
“view justify general censoriousness or the employment of drastic 
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methods without regard to the penitent’s capabilities and 
circumstances—a course of action which invariably leads to a 
further loss of confidence and self-esteem—qualities which are 
indispensable to him for his rehabilitation. In this conviction 
I believe that the compulsive act, from which moral responsibility 
might entirely be eliminated, is most generally due to the sudden 
snapping of a cord of tension subjected to undue strain for a 
considerable period as in cases of periodic attacks. I am far 
from believing that John Doe’s experience of coming away from 
a closed Retreat and walking into a saloon to get drunk is in 
any way typical or common or of any value in determining the 
moral issue involved in the alcoholic’s falls. It strains belief 
that one who so acted could at once overcome such a deadly 
habit as drunkenness by simply joining a sympathetic social 
group. If he has (and a few month’s abstention is very in- 
sufficient evidence of a complete reversal) then I cannot but 
regard his action as culpable in no small degree. 


As to the use of Antabuse it is not to be inferred that this 


remedy is a “cure” for alcoholism in the sense that it restores 
bodily conditions to their original capacity for resistance. The 
fatal weakness and vulnerability which has developed during the 
years remain undiminished but the tablets, while taking away 
desire, make resort to alcoholic stimulation so disagreeable that 
the patient of his own volition rules out all intercourse with 
the enemy as undesirable and unprofitable. In themselves 
harmless to bodily functions except in rare cases to be determined 
by a doctor, the tablets can be taken for an indefinite period 
or until such time as complete freedom from the habit is assured, 
and their effect is unnoticeable unless they encounter alcohol 
in the blood. If the patient is in earnest and continues use of 
the remedy he will be glad of his disability and feel himself 
safe-guarded against his own capricious will and in course of 
time regain full confidence in himself and find himself well on 
the road to complete rehabilitation. He will have formed new 
habits of thought and social customs until full social restoration 
has been effected and he can take his place amongst his fellows 
on equal terms with the added joy of emancipation and the 
return of much of his lost youth. It would be fatal, however, 
to nurse the idea that he could at any time return with impunity 
to the use of alcohol in however limited a degree. In my own 
case I found that one lapse due to carelessness after 164 months 
abstention from alcohol and about 3 months from Antabuse 
was attended in undiminished degree by all the old weakness 
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and vulnerability, and in consequence I have during the succeeding 
year, now passed, allowed nothing to stand in the way of taking 
a small dosage daily. At this stage I regard my whole exper- 
ience as I would an evil dream and my old struggle with alcohol 
as successfully ended. In this connection the fact that prayer 
and the sacraments are most necessary adjuncts to-the treat- 
ment must never be forgotten. They play an indispensible 
part in the rectification of the will, and the building up of a 
new and happy life in which their full power can come into 
play, multiplied and energising, freed of the old hindrances. 
In conclusion I would like to emphasise that alcoholism 
is more often than not simply the result of heredity, environment 
or other untoward circumstances entirely outside the victim’s 
volition. Men of the highest intellect and culture and with 
the most generous outlook fall the easiest victims to its insid- 
ious approach, their very sensitiveness to all that is false, unjust 
and anomalous in a topsy-turvy world rendering them all the 
more vulnerable. If they seek escape from reality when such 
appears easy and inviting at almost every step, they have 
humanly speaking paid a price for the experience of which the 
closest observer has but the barest idea. Moreover, the way 
back is not to be achieved without stern struggle and the shed- 
ding of many ties, harmless and even lovable in themselves, 
that turn into chains of bondage for him. Anything in the 
nature of contempt or intolerance, therefore, is entirely out of 
place in dealing with such people. What is needed is the ordinary 
exercise of Christian charity, in acts of forbearance and kindness, 
and in extending freely every means of help commensurate 


with due firmness and prudence. 
A 
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St. PATRIcK AND THE LEPER 


When St. Patrick was embarking for Ireland, he was 
asked by a leper to take him into his boat. The saint was willing 
to grant the request, but his companions, anxious to avoid the 
leper, pretended that there was no place for him on_ board. 
In his mercy Patrick threw his altar-stone out into the sea and 
- made the leper sit on it; the stone with its passenger swam 
_ after the boat until both arrived safely in the port. ~ 


—Legend of St: Patrick told. by Jocélin. 
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Tomas Mac AoIpH 


s mairg do lucht saothruighthe an phiéisidir! Sid { an 
I ghairm-chatha a cloistear go minic i l4thair na h-uaire 
uatha sitid ata freagarthach i stiiradh an phobail ar bhealach 
leasa a n-anam, agus ni foldir né go bhfuil cuid mhér den 
cheart aca, go h-aithrid nuair bitear ag bagairt ar dhaoine a 
théigheann thar fdir le saothraé sin an phléisitir. 
Bhéadh dul ami 4mhthach ar an té a cheapfadh go bhfuil 
an pléisidr agus an caitheamh aimsire dh4 dhamni amach ’s 
amach aca fé mar a dhamnuig lucht leanamhna Mhanés 


iad, direach mar até éagedir d4 dhéanamh ortha ag daoine | 


maol-aigeanta searbha a deir go bhfuilid ag iarraidh saol an 
duine a dhéanamh craidhte suarach. 

Is cinnte gur rud maith an pléisidr agus an caitheamh 
aimsire, agus gur measa-de an duine, go fii in a bheatha spiora- 
dalta, a bheith dha n-uireasbhaidh, cé is médite do’n té ata ag 
saothri barr-chéim na crdifeactha agus na naofachta. 
An té a bhionn i geémhnai a’ stracadh leis an saoghal, ’s nach 
mbfonn aige 6 dhubh go dubh ach obair agus luadhann, suarachas 
agus sgl4bhaidheacht, é gan sult gan seod, gan spdirt gan 
spionnadh, bionn ualach amhgair agus aimileise chomh trom 
sin ar a chroidhe agus ar a intinn seisean, agus bionn sé chomh 
deardéil buadhartha sin go gcuireann sé as dé go fit one 
na craifeachta, agus go dtéigheann sé idir é agus Dia. 

Tathar ag caoineadh tréigint na tuaithe dn altdir ’s “én 
ardan, mar go bhfuil aghaidh muinntire na tuaithe dirighthe ar 

‘na bailte méra mar a bhfuil diseanna maireachtdla na linne seo 
i n-aice l4imhe ag daoine, agus acibhneas agus pléisidir agus 
caitheamh aimsire le faghail, peictiiiri, agus damhsaf, agus 
comhluadar, agus ’chuile chdir le saoghal sona a bhaint amach. 
Mas mithid an triall seo chun na mbailte mér a chosg, ni miste 
saoghal na tuaithe a least agus a fheabhst ar bhealach eicint le 
go mbéidh a muinntir sdsta leis, agus le go mbéidh roinnt 
mheasardha den tsonas saoghalta le fail aca ann. 

Is ceist { seo nach miste don tsagart spéis a chur innte, 
agus thiocfadh leis an aodhaire fénta cuid mhaith a dhéanamh 
leis an least agus an feabhst seo ata i gceist agam a chur chun 
cinn, dir gurb eisean an té is mé tionnchur in aon taobh tire. 
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Gan amhras t& cion fir gha dhéanamh ag sagairt idir 6g agus 
aosta ar fud na h-Kireann, mar gur beag 4it nach bhfuil cluichi, 
agus cumainn dramuidheachta, agus eile dha stitiradh agus dé 
geur chun cinn aca, ach ta cuid amhain de’n tir go bhfios domsa, 
nach bhfuil mér4n gniomhaidheachta de’n chinedl sin ann, mar 
até an Ghaeltacht. 

T4 mé de’n bharamhail gur lugha an caitheamh aimsire ata 
anois ag muinntir na Gaeltachta n&é mar bhi nuair bhi mise im’ 
scurach ann. Is cuimhneach liom, agus gan aon acis mhér agam, 
is cuimhneach liom slédighte méra a chaitheadh trathndntai 
domhnaigh le bualadh deis, agus le “‘clocha nirt,” agus le rastaf, 
agus aiclidheacht de ’chuile chineal; is annamh a feictear tada 
den tsdért sin anois ann, agus cé is mdite de chorr dhream a 
bhios ag caitheamh pighneacha ag tdéin tighe nd ag a’ gcros- 
bhéthar, ni bhionn de chaitheamh aimsire aca ann ach iad 
_ leigthe isteach ar bhallaibh cois béthair ag cainnt ’s ag comhradh. 

Chualas le gairid faoi sheift a cheap sagart 6g a bhi ag freastal 
mar chintdéir i bpardiste aithrid i gConamara, le sult agus 
caitheamh aimsire a shol4thar do mhuintir na h-dite, agus mas 
duine tu, a léighthedir chroidhe, ata suidhte mar bhi seisean, 
bhféidir nach miste dhom cur sios a dhéanamh ar an tseift sin 
duit le go spreagfar thu le seift mar é a chur i bhfeidhm i measg do 
phobail, né seifteanna eile d4 shaghas a cheapadh uait féin. 

Bhi an séipéal agus teach na sgoile tégtha le h-ais a chéile 
san ait seo ata i gceist agam, agus thagadh na daoine amach 
*chuile thrathnéna dombnaigh ag an bPaidrin agus ag beannt 
na Sacramainte. 

Thréis an bheannuighthe d’fhanadh cuid mhaith dfobh, 
na fir go h-d4ithrid mar is gnathach le fir na tuaithe, dfhanadh 
siad thart ar theach a’ phobail, cois na gclaidhe, ag comhradh 
is ag caitheamh tobac is a’ cur cirsai na h-dite agus cursai an 
tsaoghail tré chéile, agus annsin d’imthighidis leo abhaile. 

Narbh 6 an truagh é gan dit aca le uair a chluig, né dhd, nd 
tri a chaitheamh, mar a mbéadh compédird agus fothain aca, go 
mér mér nuair bhiodh an aimsear briste! D& mbéadh halla 
beag ann mar a bhféadfaidis dreas damhsa né cluiche cartai 
féin a bheith aca. Nach trathambail nar chuimnigheadh ar 
halla beag a thégail le hais na sgoile ! 

An Sgoil! Thainic drithle i stilibh an t-sagairt dig nuair 
chuimhnigh sé ar an sgoil. Ach céard déarfadh sagart a’ 
pharaiste? Cinnte ni cheaddéddh sé aon damhsa sa sgoil, ach ca 
bhfios nach bhféadfaoi cead a fhaghdil uaidh cluiche cartaf a 
chur ar siubhal ann ? 
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Chuir an sagart 6g an sgéim a bhi beartuighthe aige faoi 
bhraghaid sagairt a’ phardaiste, agus le sgéal fada a dhéanamh 
gearr, do thoiligh seisean leigint dhé seomra na mbuachall a 
ts4id mar sheomra cartaf gach trathnéna domhnaigh, ach go 
bhféachfadh sé chuige nach ndéanfaoi aon dfoghbhail, agus dé 
ndéanfaoi, gurb é a bhéadh freagarthach ann. 

Thainic an fear 6g abhaile agus ceol in a chroidhe. Chaith 
sé oidhche i gcomhairle leis an maighistear agus le beirt fhear 
chiallmhar eile den phobal a’socri cé’n médh oibre a bfhearr a 
chur i bhfeidm sa sgéim nua. 

Chinneadar ar choiste beag—ochtar fear 6g iontaobhtha— 
a réiteéddh an seomra i gcomhair na h-oidhche; na suidheachain a 
shocri isteach ar aghaidh a chéile, 4dhbhar teine a sholathar 
agus i a fhadu; ola a sholathar agus lampai a chdirii, agus 
annsin an seomra a sguabadh amach agus gach nidh a chur 
ceart na ionad féin i gcedir oibre sgoile na maidne dar gcionn 
nuair bhéadh an sluagh bailighthe leo abhaile. 

Dha phinginn a’ duine a bhéadh le n-foc ag an doras, agus 
roinnfidhe an t-iomldn sin airgid mar dhuais idir an mbeirt a 
ghnéthédh amach, sin né a luach d’earrai éigin, fearacht baill 
éadaigh, péire brég, mar sin. Fogruigheadh sgéim a’ 
tsagairt 6’n altdir. Réitigheadh an seomra. Bhi duais maith 
le gnéthachtail an chéad oidhche, ait ar bhronn siopaddir deich 
bpunt den tae a bfhearr mar dhuais. h-Osgladh an doras ar a 
h-ocht a chlog. 

Bhi an tir is a mhathair ann. Bhi sean-bhuachailli féasdég- 
acha ann nar chorruigh amach go dti seo ach ar maidin domh- 
naigh ’s ar aoine an phinsitin. Bhi fir é6ga agus cailini ann; bhi 
an sdirseant is an maighistear is maithe méra na h-dite ann. 
Bhi an dochttir ann. Agus bhi an sagart 6g féin ann na measg 
uilig agus acibh an athais is na sastachta ar a éadan. 

Bhi teine bhre4 mhéna ar a’ teallach ann, neart solais 6 
chiig lampai ola, ceol bog binn ann ait ar thug an sagart a 
radié féin isteach 6’n a theach ann. Bhi compdird agus sécamh- 


alacht agus téagar ann. Bhi diogras na coimhlinte ar lucht. 


imeartha ann agus sult agus spdirt ag an dream a bhi thart le 
balla a breathnui ortha, dha meas agus dh4 moladh. Chloisti 
builli borba na ndorn ann a’ leagan ciandin ’s cuileata{ ann: 
“Dia go ded le Micil!” ‘“ Buachaill 6 Maidhc!” “ Leag a 
dhiabhail, leag !’’ Mura raibh spdirt an oidhche sin ann nf 14 go 
maidin 6. 

Tarraingt ar a deich bhi an cluiche deiridh ann—“cluiche an 
tae.” Bhi a riabh ann a faire go géar ar an gceeathrar a bhi san 
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imirt, agus chloisfidhe an féar a’ f4s a chitine ’s a bhiodar. 
Citine fiabhrais na geartai ! 

Leag fear den cheathrar an taon airt, agus nuair nach raibh 
ach an déin triuf ag a geéad fhear eile le cur air, ceapadh go raibh 
leis, ach chloisfidhe andla d4& dtaraing isteach faoi fhiacla 
nuair a leag an treas fhéar cuileat an mhdéidh ar an aon bhocht, 
agus fachthas comharsa leis a’ caochadh stile ar fhear a’ chuil- 
eata: d’éirigh an taillidir, an ceathri duine san imirt, d’éirigh 
sé d4 shuidheachan, thég a dheaség go h-ard 6s cionn buird, agus 
edrta deiridh n& h-oidhche aige innte, gur leag sé an cianan 
buadhach de thréan bhuille anuas ar aon agus ar dh6-in agus ar 
chuileata. Ba leis an taillitirin an Tae. 

Mar sitd a caithti oidhcheannta fuara géimhridh sa tuaith 
bhig seo, agus chuala mé daoine ann dha ra nach raibh spédirt 
riamh aca go dti sin; agus chuala mé freisin, gur dhubhairt 
Micilin Phdidin Mhdir le lucht dirnedin i dtigh Mharcuis Bhig 
nar thainic aon tsagart le na chuimhne féin ar a bpobal 
mar a’ sagart a bhi aca, agus gur aontuigh an chuideachta leis. 


Coldiste Sheosaimh Naofa, 
Béal Atha na Slua. Tomas Mac AoIDH 


St. PATRICK PREACHING 


We might wish that we possessed one of St. Patrick’s 
sermons . . . If legends can be credited with some grain of truth, 
Patrick would for the time of his preaching, entirely forget 
himself and his surroundings. Once it is said he preached three 
days and nights in succession and his audience was miracul- 
ously kept attentive and comfortable. 


—Dr. Bieler: Legend of Jocelin. 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 
J. G. McGarry 


HE New York monthly INFORMATION (401 West 59th 

Street, New York 19) in its December issue makes a val- 

uable point about the necessity of charity towards those 
Catholics who have lost their faith or abandoned the practice 
of religion. The writer, George W. Casey, shows that “it is no 
easy problem, even for considerate people, to be Christian and 
kindly . . . to hate sin but love the sinner.’”? No easy matter, 
indeed, to reconcile concern for public order and the decencies 
of life with love for the sinner and in particular the “bruised 
reed,’”’ a duty for all who follow Christ. About those who leave 
the Church the writer has this to say : 


Not all who leave do so meanly and maliciously. Some 
leave sadly, like the rich young man . . . some can leave 
the Church in the face of all manner of pleas and prayers 
and yet keep a corner in their hearts for it. That is why 
we might go slow in calling our erring sisters and brothers 
renegades, turncoats, backsliders and what not, and exclud- 
ing them from our company. Many of them have gone 
through wracking moral conflicts before they left the faith 
of their fathers and the conflict is never completely resolved. 
There may be enough left of the old longings, what with 
God’s grace, to reclaim them. A fair number who made 
the excursion into Communism and presumably fought 
the Church, as Commies do, have returned. 

Why not writers like Vincent Sheean, Liam O’Flaherty 
and others of the Irish anti-clericals, who are halfway out of 
the Church, if we were less harsh in our judgments and less 
sharp in our recriminations of them? Couldn’t we regard 
them more anxiously than angrily? Are we of little faith 
in the reclaiming power of our religion ? 


Last October in France a book was launched with sensational 
claims by its publishers which has since received a very great 
deal of publicity within France and—in anti-Catholic circles at 
least—outside France as well. The author was M. J. Grimod, 
who is—according to his publishers—a scrupulous ‘historian ; 
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his book was announced as a ‘“‘masterly work ... an extra- 
ordinary revelation of documents.” The title: Was Joan of Are 
Burned? The answer M. Grimod supplied was a simple “no” : 
the whole business was a stupid mistake. His “‘explanation”’ is 
quite a story. St. Joan was not the daughter of Jacques Dare 
and Isabelle Romée of Domremy. She was the daughter of the 
adulterous union of Isabeau de Baviére and Louis d’Orléans. 
She was not burned at Rouen but escaped on the morning of 
the execution through the help of Pierre Cauchon and the 
English, reappeared later in 1436, married Robert des Armoises 
and became the mother of two sons. 

In the January ErupEs (15 rue Monsieur, Paris 7e) the 
well known French writer, Pére Paul Doncoeur, 8.J., who is 
himself an authority on St. Joan of Arc, puts this piece of sen- 
sationalism on the slab. There is nothing new in M. Grimod’s 
theories. The book adduces no new evidence whatsoever. It 
ignores the mass of official evidence for one of the most notable 
and public incidents in French history. The work, Pére Doncoeur 
points out, is quite unworthy of the attention of the serious 
historian, to whom it is not addressed ; but it is capable of 
troubling the consciences of simple folk who are ignorant of the 
sources of the history of St. Joan of Arc. What is true and very 
well known to historians is that in 1436 (St. Joan was burned on 
4 July 1431) one Claude des Armoises gave herself out to be the 
Maid of Orleans and deceived the people of Orleans and Tours. 
Her impudence was unmasked by the University and Parle- 
ment of Paris in August 1440. But, as Pére Doncoeur wisely 
remarks, the presence of such impostors (there were in fact, he 
says, two or three others) proves nothing more than the cred- 
ulity of the masses to believe that one they loved is still alive. 
There will never be wanting people to exploit such credulity. 

M. Grimod is indeed unworthy of the serious notice of the 
historian, carefully though Pére Doncoeur examines his fantastic 
story. But the author has parts which, it seems, might for the 
want of better employment, serve him as a writer of historical 
novelettes. The escape of St. Joan, e.g., is simply managed. 
Suppose a tunnel which leads from her cell to the apartments of 
the Duke of Bedford ! (MM. F. Bouquet and Quenedey have made 
the most minute examination of the castle of Rouen and found 
nothing of the sort. But that is a trifle). The English, who 
according to M. Grimod were conniving at the escape, did 
everything possible so that the crowd would never suspect the 
substitution of another woman. He ignores such evidence a8 
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that of the priest Jean Riquier, who deposed at the process of 
her rehabilitation that “the English, fearing that people would 
say she had escaped, bade the executioner scatter the fire a 
little so that the bystanders could see her dead and not be able 
to say that she had escaped.”) The thing is, as Pére Doncoeur 
says, ridiculous. 


The October-December number of the international quar- 
terly review of religious education, LUMEN VITAE (27 rue de 
Spa, Brussels), contains an article of exceptional interest by 
Father Charles Moeller, “Jesus Christ in the Minds of the Mod- 
erns.”” What do Catholics think of Christ ? ‘‘ Suspected of Nes- 
torianism by the Orient, of Monophysitism by the Reform, 
Catholicism at once appears .. . to keep a balance between the 
two poles of the mystery of Christ.’ Is this fundamental equili- 
brium of Catholic Christology always reflected in the ordinary 
teaching of theologians, in pastoral sermons, and current spirit- 
uality ? Father Moeller does not think so. 


Catholics are often too human in their moral thinking. 
When they devote themselves to a ‘Social Christianity” 
they tend to see in Christ only “the leader,”’ the “militant,” 
“the comrade.” Similarly, when they want to make the 
human side of the Saviour more perceptible, they allow 
themselves familiarities which are not only in bad taste, 
but serious theological mistakes . .. A certain sentimental 
spirituality cheapens the person of our Saviour. A reflection 
of this is found in the invertebrate, worthless iconography 
attributed to “Saint-Sulpice.” In a word Catholic piety 
sometimes lacks the virtue of religion. It forgets the rev- 
erential fear, the fear of God, which fills the Old Testament 
and which seized the disciples when in the presence of the 
risen Saviour. 


Father Moeller takes to task the literature, ‘“‘which is pious 
only in name,” which treating of the Sacred Heart, speaks of 
“the prisoner of the tabernacle, who suffers from the abandon- 
ment of men.” This is intolerable, for it overlooks the fact that 
in the Eucharist, Christ’s risen humanity is present. If the devot- 
ion to the Sacred Heart is to be revived, it must be rid of this 
"senseless vocabulary, which lowers the glory of Christ to the 
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level of a too human “friend.” ‘What must we say of 
those commentaries of the Stations of the Cross, where not once 
is the truth heard that the one crucified is a God-man ?”’ 

Where does the menace of “Monophysitism” come in? 
This, Father Moeller believes, is the temptation of pious uneduca- 
ted people. 


In general terms one might show that far too often Jesus 
Christ is for pious souls the “Bon Dieu.” It is God alone 
who in Jesus Christ leans towards man in borrowed plumes 
.... The same deviation in the Eucharist leads to a realisa- 
tion of the presence of God only. “God in the Host’ is a 
common expression. In the commentaries on the Mass 
it is said that at the consecration God comes down on to 
the altar, forgetting that it is the body and blood of Jesus, 
His glorified Humanity (united ontologically to the Word, 
of course) which is present in the sacrament .. . in icono- 
graphy instead of “Sulpician” art there will be geometrical, 
disincarnate works, species of indecipherable cryptograms 
with a non-incarnate symbolism. 


Because one of these tendencies is carried too far in popular 
devotion and art, even Christians fail sometimes to know Jesus 
Christ in all His dimensions, human and divine. Father Moeller’s 
remedy: “We must study with care and with respect the 
doctrine of the Church concerning Jesus: the liturgy, the 
Bible, the Fathers, finally and above all the Council of Chalcedon” 


Our gadget-minded age is in danger of missing much of the 
force and meaning of the elemental symbols of the liturgy, 
water, fire, oil—and the candle. Even in rural parts of Ireland 
the advent of Rural Electrification has dimmed, I suppose, the 
realisation of the blessing of the candle, where it no longer 
lights the evenings. But in the United States, to judge from the 
glossy religious goods magazines, worshippers are much more 
removed from elemental things. Attractive advertisements offer 
to the pastor countless gadgets and applications of science to 
make the business of saving souls clean, hygienic and fatigue- 
saving. In the January TopAy (141 E. Main St., Chicago) 
Joseph T. Nolan in an article entitled “Pushbutton Prayer,” 
writes wittily of the latest invention of the Automatic Business 
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Machine people, who have caught up on inefficient worship by 
perfecting an electric vigil light. There are no candles, of course. 
The machine has electric lights like Christmas tree bulbs, which 
turn on automatically when a coin is pressed home in the slot 
(needless to say, they turn off automatically too when time 
runs out). “Before you say anything, Sister,’ the salesman 
explained, “‘get the whole picture. There’s no messy wax to 
clean. No matches for children to play with. No fire, no danger 
of fire. No cheating ; can’t light two candles for the price of 
one. An automatic electric vigil light stand is safe, clean and 
economical.” 

Why should it stop there? ‘Think,’ Mr. Nolan writes, 
“what a mind like that could do with our pre-Davidic use of 
incense. Or the priest’s Roman vestments. Or the inefficient 
use of man-power in the sanctuary. He could synchronize bell- 
ringing throughout a city, and pipe Mass music to all the churches 
(a Sunday morning Muzak). He might invent an automatic 
-book-changer, to whisk things from the Epistle to the Gospel 
side. Perhaps there would even be a robot altar boy.” Among 
the mechanical abominations he has seen Mr. Nolan mentions 
one which is not unknown in Ireland, the use of suches, ‘little 
candles jacked up by springs, hidden in hollow tubes, that look 
like big candles and aren’t.” 


For some time now there has been criticism of the selection 
of Scripture extracts appointed for the Sunday Epistles and 
Gospels. For one thing there are some strange omissions, the 
parable of the Prodigal Son to name one example. For that 
reason it is of interest to note from an article by Father 
‘Domenico Bondioli in the January RiIvISTA DEL CLERO 
ITALIANO (Via Ludovico Necchi 2, Milan) that among the 
petitions submitted to the Holy See last September by the 
National Pastoral Liturgy Week of Brescia (Italy) is a request 
“for a better distribution of the Gospel pericopes in the 
eventual reform of the Missal.” 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, J. G. McGARRY 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR APRIL 


EASTER SUNDAY 
“Jubilate omnes terrae Deo’? 


The liturgy makes us sing the alleluia to-day, that is to 
say the exclamation of joy and praise which sums up all Chris- 
tian gladness. It is not the first time, but we are asked to be 
especially glad under these circumstances. “This is the day 
which the Lord has made, let us rejoice and be thankful unto . 
Him” (Gradual). 

(a) We cannot lay too much importance on this very 
important factor in Christianity. Don Guéranger used to say : 
“ My novices ought to be alleluia from head to foot.” Not only 
religious, though ; every Christian has a duty to be joyful. 
Those who have not the faith ought to see that joy in us. 

Let us look each other straight in the face for a minute. 
Do you think that we look like people who are truly happy after 
the resurrection of their Redeemer, who has assured resurrec- 
tion at their baptism ? 

(b) Yes, one may say, life goes on in spite of all its difficulties 
but one thing has been changed. Now listen to me: 
everything has changed. Because trouble, pain, and even death 
itself are now fulfilled and undergone with Our Lord. In rising 
from the dead, He has rediscovered joy for us like new-born 
babes, sicut modo geniti infantes, like children who have just 
been given life, as St. Peter has it (I Peter 2 : 2). Further, He has 
given us the means to sanctify ourselves in the union of His 
grace, and has given us a pledge of our eternal resurrection. 

Let us bring our baptism to life again. The immersion in 
water is a symbol of our death to the world of sin and of the 
agony in re-emerging to our true life in the world, which is 
magnificently beautiful, happy and divine in grace. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. (John 15 : 19-31) 
In White Raiments 


In the early years of Christianity the Church turned to the 
recently converted faithful and to the newly baptised and said: 
‘You are witnesses of the divinity of Christ because you have 
been reborn in Him.” For after they had been baptised on 
Holy Saturday they wore white raiment to show the internal 
purification which had been carried out by the sacramental 
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_ grace through which they had been reborn to the real life. 

To-day’s reading from the Gospel tells us of another testi- 
mony of Jesus’s resurrection and is one of the most complete 
proofs of His divinity. He came into a place where the disciples 
were sitting with the doors shut for fear of the Jews. He appeared 
and gave them the greeting of peace and then went on to a 
solemn investiture of His apostles as His messengers to carry 
the good news and as His ministers to pardon and to bless. 
“Receive ye the Holy Ghost ; whose sins you shall remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and "whose sins you shall spice they 
are retained.” 

But Thomas, called Didymus, was not there. When he came 
back they told him of the coming of the Master. He did not 
believe them. Jesus reappeared and made him put his hand in ~ 
His side and on His wounds. How could he still be in doubt ? 

We have also received the white raiment of baptism and 
we ought to bear witness to the world of the divinity of Our 
Lord, believing in the inspired word of the apostles who “saw.” 
In to-day’s reading from the Gospel therefore we see the elect 
and the priests, who, as the ministers of Jesus, bear witness to 
us and we learn that we must never doubt the supernatural 
origin of our religion and we ought to predispose ourselves 
for it by internal purification. 


The Garment of Sacrifice 


This Sunday in albis brings the beautiful words that every 
priest says when he puts on the long white alb: “Make me 
white, O Lord, and purify my heart, until I too am made pure 
by the blood of the Lamb so that I may enjoy eternal bliss.” 
When Jesus communicates the sacrament of Orders He 
gives His ministers a special grace. But it is the duty of every 
Christian to pray often that priests may sanctify themselves 
with this white raiment, of which they onght to be 
increasingly worthy. 

(a) When St. Mary Magdalene of the Mad talked of a 
priest she called him “this Christ.’ And it is indeed the 
priest who represents Jesus in the Mass and in all his functions 
as minister of the Lord. Claudel is right when he puts the follow- 
ing words into the mouth of the priest : 

It is not only a golden chalice that we lift up in our hands, 

It is the whole sacrifice of Calvary. 

What the Lord has put into our hands is not only the 
memory of His death, 
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It is His whole person, 

The Redemption which is coming towerds us, the five rivers 

of Paradise. 

(b) Many Christians are apt to forget this dignity of the 
priest and sometimes dissuade their sons from vocation to the 
altar. They stop at the external and do not look at it with 
spiritual eyes, not understanding that the Lord wants to save 
men through his priests. 

When Signor Zanardelli was at the point of death he refused 
the priest who was found waiting in the ante-chamber: “As far 
as my conscience goes,” he said, “I will communicate with God 
directly.” 

It remains to be seen if God wanted to communicate with 
Signor Zanardelli in the same way. This man, when he was 
Prime Minister, looked after the well-being of his subjects by 
means of a long line of subordinate administrators. Why should 
he deny the Lord the same right ? 

(c) Really great men have understood that the priest is the 
principal force of a nation for justice, love, the spirit of sacrifice 
and general well-being. Marshal Foch wrote the following 
words in his will : ‘‘ When a man has enjoyed a certain prestige 
and a certain position during his lifetime he ought to leave some 
monument behind him. There are no priests in my little village. 
I will give it some. There is no way of being more useful to my 
village. I beg that what is necessary should be done.” This last 
wish of his did in fact make the people contribute towards the 
founding of a seminary in the diocese. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 10: 11-16) 


The Sheep of the Good Shepherd 


In the famous film about Pius XII Pastor Angelicus, you 
see a young man carrying a lamb on his shoulders as the 
background to the introduction and publicities. It is a very old 
statue from the Vatican Museum and is usually known as “the 
Good Shepherd.” ‘The sheep is held tightly round the youth’s 
neck and its eyes are closed in tranquillity and security as if it 
had passed through great dangers and at last felt itself safe and 
happy. 

Every man’s image is of a Jesus who can defend him and 
even carry him upon His shoulders, lifting him up through His 
wonderful strength. 

In to-day’s Gospel we listen to the Divine Master speaking 
of the love a good shepherd feels for his sheep. He says that such 
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a man would give his life for them, that he knows each one of 
them and that he wants every one of his sheep to gather others to 
the flock. He looks fixedly on the onlookers and then at us. It 
is then that we realise that He has spoken of His great love for 
all men, of His sacrifice to save them, and of the kingdom of 
Heaven which will welcome not only the Jews but all men. And 
we guess that He is also speaking of our souls, who ought to 
know Him well, be grateful to Him and always love Him in 
return. Let us study the flock of the Lord as it is and as it ought 
to be ; let us look at the one fold, where Christ wants all souls to 
gather and let us try to discover the plans made by the hungry 
wolf who threatens our lives. 

The lamb, the sheep and the herd who is paid to look after 
them—these are simple images within the range of every mind. 
The Lord takes common examples which poets before Him had 
used. As applied to the Christian life, however, these images 
have a much deeper meaning. 

(a) Do you remember Fedro’s tale about the wolf and the 
lamb who drank at the same stream? The stronger animal 
throws himself upon the weaker on any pretext and for any 
reason to tear it to pieces. But it is also partly the sheep’s fault. 
Why did it go to the stream by itself? Why did not he go to 
quench his thirst at the fountain where the other sheep were 
gathered ? Why did he not stay with the Lord, who could protect 
him and now why does not he call Him instead of standing 
there talking ? 

You have seen the way in which many souls behave who 
have estranged themselves from the Church in order to drink 
at the river of sin, certain of their independence from the divine 
law and forgetful of the help that God could give them if they 
called to Him from their hearts. 

(b) Guareschi some time ago told a story in a humorous 

weekly paper in Milan of a flock who were safe and protected 
in the fold. To it one day came a wolf, in disguise. “You need 
someone to defend you,” he said and the sheep were sure that 
it was so. “If you like, I could protect you from any danger 
excellently. I would look after you better than any shepherd. 
You won’t need weapons or an enclosure any more. I’ll see to 
all that.” 

The little sheep were honoured at having so strong a pro- 
tector. They silenced those who protested and on the wolf’s 
advice liquidated such reactionary sheep as there were and then 
opened the doors to their visitor. 
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The moral of this story does not apply only to politics. The 
devil is even hungrier and slier than the wolf and many souls 
are more gullible and sillier than those silly sheep. 

(c) But there are in fact more intelligent flocks. They 
know Christ well, cognoscunt me meae, and understand that 
Jesus loves us more than any human shepherd, who even if he 
loves his sheep and attends to their needs, earns 
their fleeces and sells them when he wants to. Jesus, however, 
loves us for ourselves and wants what is good for us more than 
any other thing. We ought to obey Him, follow Him to the 
pasture of grace, trust Him in moments of temptation, keep 
the doors of the fold safely shut and never put ourselves in the 
way of sin. 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER (John 16: 16-22) 
The Sorrow of the Christian 


A modern doctor in a book which has been translated into 
various languages (Van der Meersch : Bodies and Souls) writes 
of an incredulous scientist who says there is no God because 
of the destruction and continual slaughter of human nature, 
the manifest injustice, the inexplicable selection of the weak, 
hereditary disease and so on. When he in his turn had had the 
experience of losing a daughter and had seen the ruin of his 
family, Doutreval—that was his name—underwent a trans- 
formation. He succeeded in ridding himself of his unconquerable 
pride and turned to the Lord in a spirit of faith and love. The 
suffering which he had had to experience made the mystery of 
life clear to him : God is love and even pain is a proof of love. 

Pain came into the world after original sin. After the red- 
emption of Christ the wounds of this sin were healed through 
baptism ; but the effects of the fall are like old scars. To-day’s 
Gospel reminds us, when Jesus hints of His coming departure, 
of the problem of suffering. When He sees signs of deep emotion 
in the apostles, Christ utters words of great hope and consolation 
for all sufferers. 

It is easy to see lessons in suffering for mankind in His 
words, on the way in which we ought to conform to the divine 
will, and on the reward which suffering has in store for us. 


Because He is Good 


- Jesus tells the disciples that He is about to leave them. 
But this abandoning of them is really great blessing 
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for He will go before them to send the Spirit of Love upon 
them ‘This suffering is necessary, just as many others in the 
world, to try men. 

(a) A mother who takes her child to the dispensary 
to have him cured does not want him to suffer even the 
least thing. A father who drags his child away from the edge 
of an abyss, where he wants to pick a flower, is he called a bad 
man even if the child cries, screams and really suffers because he 
has to do without something he wants very much? And if 
a teacher slaps a child in order to teach him that he must put 
down a sharp razor blade he has been playing with, do we call 
him cruel ? 

In just the same way, one could say that the Lord who 
sees things from above seems to make us suffer. But he really 
wants to make us happier every day and takes away those 
things which only hinder us. 

(b) Fra Giacinto Garelli tells how once when he was a 
small boy and was quietly eating bread and jam in a street in 
Mondovi, he was almost knocked down by a lorry which 
came out suddenly. A young man tried to save him and managed 
to kick him so that he was flung to the ground. The child 
was so small that the lorry, which had high wheels, did not 
even touch him. But no sooner had he got up than he began to 
cry helplessly. 

“Are you hurt?” the young man asked him. 

“No, but my jam is all dirty,” he cried. 

You see, some sorrows are sent to us by the Lord like 
blessed kicks ; they perhaps keep us out of the way of mortal 
sin—and there we are crying about the jam! 

(c) Sorrow is a summons. The taking away of the affection 
of the people who are dearest to us and leaving an emptiness 
around us urges us into God’s arms. Often it is the punishment 
and repayment for sins (and which of us can call himself innocent ?) 
At other times He wants to humble a man by tearing down his 
pride so as to touch his heart more easily. 

In certain cases, God makes use of sorrow to sanctify 
souls who want to love Him and want, for His sake, to atone for 
the sins of many of their brothers who are to be converted. 


Ah! must— 
Designer infinite ! — 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 


_—Francis Thompson: The Hound of Heaven. | 
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ENGLAND AND THE MASS 


MY DEAR CHILDREN IN JESUS CHRIST : 


T would almost seem unnecessary to write to you of the 
devotion of our forefathers to the Mass. They themselves 
have already written in stone, and every sun which rises 

and sets silhouettes their devotion in the sky. When they 
could no longer write in stone, they wrote even more permanently 
in their own blood. But whilst we prepare during Advent for 
for Christ’s Mass, could we linger over these more than human 
records. Often they steal more gently into the heart than 
sermons in stone. 

In the mediaeval instructions of the Abbey of Evesham 
for the making of Mass Breads, we read: ‘ Let the corn be 
selected with great care, grain by grain. When selected, let 
it be placed in a clean bag, made of clean cloth, and kept for 
that purpose only. Let it be carried to the Mill by a servant 
of good character. Let some other corn be first ground to clean 
the mill stone. The place where the flour is to be made into 
dough to be covered with a curtain. The servant who holds 
the baking irons will have his hands covered with gloves. Whilst . 
the hosts are being made, all will keep silence.” If such was 
the devotion of our forefathers to the unconsecrated host, what 
might we not expect to find when the host was consecrated. 
Let a reformer speak for them. Bacon, a reformer, ranting 
against their devotion to the Holy Eucharist, has these words : 
“ Before it was ‘Sursum corda, lift up your hearts,’ but now 
it is ‘Sursum capita, lift up your heads,’ and look upon your 
maker between the priest’s hands. When the bell rings oncé 
(if they can not conveniently see) they forsake their seats, and 
run from altar to altar, from sacring to sacring, peeping here, 
and touting there, and gazing at that thing which the pildepate 
priest holdeth in his hands. And if the priest be weak in the 
arms, and heave not high enough, the rude people of the country 
in diverse parts of England will cry out to the priest, ‘Hold up, 
Sir John, hold up. Heave a little higher.’ And one will say 
to another, ‘Stoop down, thou fellow afore, that I may see my 
maker. For I cannot be merry except that I see my Lord once 
in a day.’ ”” 
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This picture of a worshipper dodging from place to place 
to catch a glimpse of the Host is hardly exaggerated. They had 
a tremenduous devotion to the consecrated Body of the Lord. 
When we remember that during the early Middle Ages at least, 
there were no regular sittings, save for an occasional stone 
bench round the base of a pillar, or in the arcade of a wall, a 
crowded church could easily make a vision of the Sacred Species 
at the time of the elevation somewhat difficult. 

Other records testify to this desire on the part of the faithful 
to see the Consecrated Host. The Sarum Missal, then in use 
in mediaeval England, instructs the priest to elevate the Host 
so that it can be seen by all the people. And means were taken 
by drawing a black cloth behind the elevated Host to make 
The Blessed Sacrament more visible. We read in a will, dated 
1504, at York: ‘I bequeath a heart of Gold to be hung upon 
a black cloth, which is drawn at the elevation time at the High 
Altar in the said Kirk of York.” In the John Buchard “Order 
of the Mass,” the assistant at Mass is ordered to light a torch 
immediately before the elevation, and to stand conveniently 
behind the celebrant with the torch uplifted, and to extinguish 
the torch immediately after the elevation of the chalice. 

The devotion to daily Mass is not limited to one class. Father 
Bridget writes in his ‘‘ History of The Eucharist in England” : 
“Men of all conditions were accustomed to hear Mass before 
breakfast. Early English literature is full of allusions to this 
custom. Not only the Lord before he goes hunting, but the 
Merchant before he opens his shop must hear Mass. Even for 
travellers starting at day break, Mass was said in the Chapels 
on the Bridges.” Sandler says of Catherine of Aragon, the 
wife ef Henry VIII: “She was accustomed to rise at midnight 
. and tc attend matins. At 5 a.m. she rose and was present every. 
morning in the Church for six hours. She always prayed on 
her knees without a cushion or anything else between them and 
the pavement.’? In the Ordinance of Edward IV for his son, 
Prince Edward, we read: “First, we will that our first begotten 
shall rise every morning at a convenient hour according to his 
age: and his chaplains shall enter into his chamber, and say 
Matins in his presence : And when he is ready and the Matins 
said, forthwith into his chapel to hear his Mass there: and no 
man to interrupt him during his Mass time.’”? Queen Margaret, 
besides the office of the Holy Trinity, the Holy Cross, and the 
Holy Mary, and before the public celebration of Mass, had five 
or six Masses said for her in private.’ Charlemagne had Mass 
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every day during Lent at two o’clock in the afternoon, according 
to the custom then prevailing. This Mass was followed by 
Vespers, and only then did he break his fast. Even Robin Hood, 
according to an old poet, heard three Masses every day, one 
in honour of the Father, another in honour of the Holy Ghost, 
and the third in honour of Our Lady. 

The same devotion to the Mass accompanied the troops in 
time of war. We read in the annals of the Church of Scotland 
concerning the Battle of Bannockburn, that Maurice, Abbot 
of Inchaffray, celebrated Mass on a hillside in front of the 
Scottish army, and then passed along the front of the line, bare- 
footed, and lifting up a crucifix before their eyes, adjured them 
to fight for their rights and liberties. The whole army then 
knelt and the priests administered Holy Communion. The 
English king looking on from a distance,and seeing the whole 
army falling to their knees, misinterpreted this pious action, 
and cried out: “They yield ; see, they ask mercy.” “Sire,” 
said Ingelram de Umfraville, ‘they do, but it is not from us. 
On yonder field they will conquer or die.” ; 

On the field of Agincourt, it was the English who prayed, 
and the French who trusted to themselves. Lingard, quoting 
Livius, tells us that the English soldiers fell on their knees, and 
plucking a blade of grass, or taking a particle of earth, put it 
to their lips, and this they did to signify their desire to receive 
Holy Communion. One can hardly think of a greater spiritual 
communion than this glorious act of faith and desire from a 
ragged, weary and starving soldiery. 

There was a period in the history of the Church in England 
before the discovery of the catacombs, wher zelics of martyrs 
for the consecration of altars were almost unobtainable. There 
was another period in its history, when every parish church 
could have provided its own martyr, and even provided relics 
for the rest of Christendom. These martyrs of the Reforma- 
tion, priests and people, all died for the Mass. In the state 
papers at the time of Elizabeth, there is a list of forty prisoners, 
priests and gentry, in the Tower. This list is annotated by 
Cecil himself. The annotation is very-simple. It reads, “June 
3rd, 1561. Prisoners for Mass.” For one Henry of Navarre, 
who thought Paris was well worth a Mass, there were a thousand 
families in England who thought a Mass well worth the Tower 
and the rack. We could do worse this Advent than meditate 
on this glorious heritage in our preparation for Christ’s Mass : 
the vision of a weekday worshiper “dodging” about in a crowded 
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church to catch a glimpse of his Maker: and the thought that 
our own churches on weekday mornings are so empty that very 
little “dodging” would be necessary : the vision of an old warrior 
kneeling down on the battlefield and eating off the ground to 
show God his desire to receive His Sacred Body: and the 
thought that we are actually in the presence of God every Sunday 
and so infrequently invite Him to our hearts by spiritual com- 
munion. And above all the vision of our forefathers risking 
all they had for the Mass, and ourselves hardly bothering to 
bring a pair of beads or a prayer book to Mass. In a mediaeval 
book of meditations there are thoughts and prayers to be said 
whilst the priest is vesting, which may suggest to the liturgist 
that the priest must have vested in a place to be seen by the 
people. But to practical minds it surely suggests that the 
people must have been in time to see the priest vesting. Any 
little effort we make between now and Christmas, either to 
attend a week-day Mass, to arrive in time for Mass, or to be 
more attentive during Mass, will be richly rewarded by a deeper 
appreciation of this glorious jewel of our Faith. 

Given at Shrewsbury on the Feast of the Presentation of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, 1952, and ordered to be read at all 
Masses, in all churches and chapels of the diocese on the First 
Sunday of Advent. 


JOHN, 
Bishop of Shrewsbury 


PRAYER FOR MARTYRDOM 


I beseech Him that He may give me to shed my blood 
with other exiles and captives for His name, even if I should — 
be denied a grave, or my body be torn to pieces by hounds 
or wild beasts, or the fowls of the earth should eat it. I know 
for certain, if this occurred to me, I would have gained my 
soul together with my body. 


Patrick ; Confession, trans, Dr, Bieler, — 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR EDITOR, 


In connection with the interest- 
ing symposium on the Parochial 
Hall some of your readers may be 
interested to learn the various 
uses to which one such hall is 
being put. 

The Dungloe hall was begun by 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
over thirty five years ago, but 
they found some difficulty in 
completing it, so they made a 
bargain with my respected pre- 
decessor, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Scanlan. As a result he, 
on behalf of the parish, undertook 
to complete the hall as a parochial 
hall guaranteeing certain privi- 
leges to the A.O.H. 

It may be asked how this 
Dungloe hall meets the needs of 
the community. It will surprise 
nobody to learn that one of the 
chief functions of the hall is its 
use as a dance hall. Not only do 
we have parochial dances but we 
let the hall to all organised 
groups of people.in the community 
for at least, and generally also at 
most, one night in the year for a 
long dance. There is the F.C.A., 
there are the teachers, there are 
the parochial clubs (e.g., badmin- 
ton), all the political parties, the 
Gardai for their benevolent fund— 
and others. Twice a week there are 
pictures. We do not run a paroch- 
ial cinema ; we let to a local man. 
Another purpose for which we 
find the hall useful is for concerts 
and dramatic entertainments. The 
week ending February 1, saw a 
travelling concert party, and on 
Sunday evening February 8, the 
Vocational Players from Letter- 
kenny presented ‘“‘ The Money 
Doesn’t Matter.” This latter was 
for parochial purposes. We rarely 
let the hall to travelling entertain- 
ment companies, for such letting 


interferes with our normal activ- 
ities. During late autumn, all 
winter and up to Easter there is 
badminton at least twice a week. 
This year as other years, the local 
District Nursing Association held 
a successful bazaar to supplement 
the nursing fund. Subsequently 
we held a parochial bazaar there 
too. 
The County Council have an 
innings also. Once a month there 
is a court held in the hall; and 
when the C.M.O., the county 
optician and the specialist in 
mental ailments come on their 
regular official rounds, the hall and 
the committee room are at their 
disposal. In the committee room 
the Old Age Pension Committee 
hold their monthly meetings and 
until other accommodation was 
provided for the Co. Donegal 
Vocational Committee, classes in 
Commerce and in Domestic Science 
were held there also. On Sunday, 
January 18, over a hundred 
Pioneers assembled in the hall for 
their Annual Meeting : their ordi- 
nary monthly meetings are held in 
the committee room at the back 
of the hall. 

The hall is heated by a low- 
pressure heating system, which 
gives good results. Electricity 
is from a local supply. 

I can hear some people at this 
point asking about the finances. 
To begin the answer to a question 
so relevant, I will quote from the 
deed of trust. ‘“‘All monies received 
by the said Parish Priest and 
Roman Catholic Curate in respect 
of such charges as may be received 
by way of rent for the letting of 
the said hall . . . shall be applied 
in repairing and improving said 
trust premises and keeping the 
same and the furniture and effects 
from time to time therein insured 
against loss by fire . . . and should 
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there by any surplus money after 
the above outgoings have been 
discharged, then and in every 
such case such surplus money may 
be applied by the said Parish 
Priest and Roman Catholic Curate 
to any other parochial purpose or 

urposes to which they may see 
fit to apply the same...” 

For travelling companies we 
have raised our charge lately to 
two pounds per night. For the 
movie show run by a local man 
we charge thirty shillings a night 
and extra when the hall is heated. 
For the use of the microphone at 
entertainments our charge is half 
a crown per night. The usual 
charge for the ordinary long 
dance is thirty shillings. Those 
who run the badminton club pay 
five shillings per night for the 


We employ a caretaker and pay 
a small annual fee to a capable 
and reliable lay secretary. When 
all the expenses are paid there is a 
slight surplus to the credit side 
of the hall account. This does not 
include the money we get from 
dances run for parochial purposes. 

On balance, them, we may 
claim that this hall serves a 
useful purpose in the community. 
Much, no doubt, will depend on 
the district in which a hall is 
situated and on the local activities 
in any particular year. But, as 
can be inferred from this rapid 
sketch of what one such hall is 
doing, there is no reason why a 
parochial hall may not play a 
really useful part in any 
community. 


_ light and a nominal extra charge Dungloe, 
’ for the use of the hall. Co. Donegal Tuomas MOLLOY 
BROADCASTING 


- The former Archbishop of York, among many sound sayings 
written for the B.B.C., put in the careless phrase .. . “The 
gain [from broadcasting] is incalculable.” Nothing about the 


losses! Some of the Archbishop’s wiser sayings are worth remem- 
bering : ‘Some people pass from one mind-tickler to another, 
and the effort of each and all is ‘to make idler yet a mind already 
idle’’’ ; and about the idea that children should always have 
entertainment provided for them, the crisp remark that “they 
ought to be bored unless they are able to amuse themselves.” 
How much more should this apply to grown ups; and how 
much less able are many of them to make their own recreation! 


—W. R. Anderson, Musical Times, August 1944. 
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Out of Nazareth. Neil Kevin. 
Dublin : Clonmore & Reynolds. 
9/6. 


THE Gospels make difficult reading 
for the average person, not only 
because of their archaic style and 
occasional strangeness of idiom 
but also on account of their 
severely objective approach, which 
gives the narrative an impersonal 
quality, even when they are 
reporting momentous things. It 
is Father Kevin’s aim in his new 
book to take a number of scenes 
from the Gospels and so to 
develop what has been set down 
in »utline merely that each scene 
appears with an added richness 
of humanity and movement when 
we turn to the Gospels again. He 
avoids pointing a moral too 
obviously but on the other hand 
there is no attempt to adorn the 
tale by presenting the scenes in 
a modern setting or giving a 
colloquial flavour to what belongs 
to all the ages. He confines 
himself strictly to what has been 
set down and any amplification 
of the narrative proceeds logically 
from the written word. 
Actually, as we read the book 
we are scarcely conscious of any 
purpose—which is another way 
of saying that the book takes 
over and the reading of it becomes 
a very enjoyable experience. I 
cannot imagine anyone who has 
the least interest in the Gospel 
story not surrendering himself to 
its appeal at once, and feeling 
enriched, as he moves through 
the various scenes, by a fuller 
sense of their human values. If 
he were to ask himself what 
constitutes the full secret of this 
appeal the answer might not be 
so easy to find, as there is nothing 
obvious about the qualities of 
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Out of Nazareth. It is a ‘‘quiet” 
book, in which the author gives 
the impression of having toned 
down events that might easily 
have been dramatised, of having 
avoided highlights, of having mu- 
ted his style into harmony with 
the reflective quality of the 
book and of having written nothing 
down until it had become mell- 
owed in his mind. Perhaps this 
is its secret, though there are 
other things that would have to 
be considered in trying to analyse 
its somewhat elusive charm. There 
is the significance he sees in small 
things and the importance he 
attaches to little people, the way 
in which he takes up the merest 
hint in the Gospel and fills it 
with meaning. Apropos of this, 
I quote the last paragraph from 
“The Well of Sichar,’’? which, 
incidentally, appeals to me as 
one of the finest chapters in the 
book: ‘‘Where great things have 
been done or great things said, 
often there is little, sometimes 
nothing at all, to serve as a mark 
of them for the senses. Here 
when the Son of God revealed 
himself there was nothing the 
moment after, except the water- 
pot, which the woman in her 
excitement had left behind.” 
I think many people will find 
that Father Kevin has given 
them, above all else, a sense of 
variety of character, a feeling for 
what we might call the people 
of the Gospel. They pass in 
procession before the mind’s eye 
like the men and women of 
Shakespeare’s_ stage. In the 
Gospels they make the briefest of 
bows and pass on. But here they 
are held for a momentary close-up 
and we realise they are more than 
extras to the scene; they have 
shed their anonymity and become 
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people with personality, individual 
and varied as any collection of 
people in the world of litera- 
ture or life. 

If we might refer back to the 
author’s purpose in writing Out 
of Nazareth, we can assure him 
he has fulfilled it amply. The 
Gospels come to life in his pages ; 
the picture moves. Scenes and 
people are presented with an 
insight and a grace of style that 
make this work one of rare quality. 
We confidently predict an enthusi- 
astic welcome for it. 


C. S. FINNEGAN 


Catechism of Christian Doctrine. 
V. Rev. William Moran, D.D. 
Second Edition, completely re- 
vised. Liverpool: Philip, Son 
and Nephew Ltd., 7 White- 
chapel, 1. 


THE size of this book is most 
deceptive. Inside its tiny compass 
the answers and the notes together 
provide an extraordinarily com- 
plete compendium of Catholic 
doctrine ; and yet the print is 
not so small as to cause any 
strain. There are 500 questions : 
this number is large, the usual 
number being about 400. This is 
partly due to the author’s policy 
of never putting one question and 
answering two ; but it is also the 
result of including points of 
doctrine which other Catechisms 
omit: e.g, the chapter on “The 
Commandments and Counsels of 
Christ;” some of the doctrine of 
the Mass ; of a certain diffuseness, 
as in the chapter on the Eucharist; 
the result of devoting, in some few 
instances, a question to some- 
thing which would normally be 
left to the teacher to explain e.g., 
that the ‘‘motives for contrition” 
means ‘‘the reasons why we should 
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be sorry,’ and that “our pastors 
are all those who have the care of 
our souls.’’ 

The order followed differs from 
the usual one of Creed, Command- 
ments, Prayer and the Sacraments. 
The order here is Creed, Sacra- 
ments, Divine Virtues, Com- 
mandments, Prayer, the Last 
Things. This plan has advantages. 
The teaching on the Sacraments 
fits well after that on Redemption 
and the Church. The lesson on 
Grace fits well coming before that 
of the Fall. The end of the book 
is the natural place for the Last 
Things. On the other hand, it is — 
easier to get a conspectus from 
Catechisms which divide doctrine 
into the three categories cited 
above. 

A feature of this Catechism 
that will bring joy to the heart of 
the teacher is that it never 
distributes doctrine over different 
chapters. Faith, Hope and Charity 
are treated fully in one chapter ; 
Church law on the Sacraments is 
given along with the doctrine of 
the Sacraments; the sixth and 
ninth commandments are taken 
together, as are the eighth and 
tenth. It seems right, too, that 
the duties of employer and worker 
are treated under the seventh, 
not under the fourth, command- 
ment. The logical order preserved 
inside the lessons is impeccable. 

To come now to the 
answers: there is an admirable 
quality of neatness and thorough- 
ness in them. There is a simple 
and forceful mode of expression, 
often leaving the impression of 
a tone that is less dignified and 
austere than that of the Catech- 
isms to which we are accustomed 
(whether that is gain or loss the 
reviewer is not ready to give an 
opinion). There is concreteness 


and a minimum of theological 


language. Here is an example : 
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When would you be guilty of 
a mortal sin ? 


I would be guilty of a mortal 
sin, if I broke God’s law in a 
grave matter, with clear know- 
ledge of what I was doing, and 
with full consent of my will. 


‘Many questions are addressed to 
the child personally as this one is. 
This should bring home to him 
that the doctrine has a meaning 
for himself. When an answer 
contains more than one point, 
like the one above, a line is 
devoted to each point; this 
enables the answer to be dissected 
at a glance. The questions are 
printed in light, and the answers 
in heavy, type; this also should 
prove helpful. 

In some instances the reviewer, 
for different reasons, would like to 
see the wording of the answers 
changed, e.g., IV, 3 in conjunction 
with 4; V, 12; X,8; XVI, 4; 
XII, end of note 2; XXI, 5 (the 
question); XXV, 6; XXVII, 7; 
XXVII, 10; XXXII, 9; XXXIV, 
5; XXXVII, 5; XL, 2. And there 
are one or two expressions which 
might be- considered colloquial- 
isms: ‘‘wipe out sin,’ and ‘‘much 
oftener’; but the reviewer has 
enough experience of catechisms 
to know that no two people will 
ever agree on every word of one. 

May this little Catechism, with 
its very many excellences, con- 
tinue to do good work ! 


THomAs McDoNNELL 


An Leabhar Ajifrinn. Father 
Benedict, O.D.C. Dublin : Stat- 
ionery Office. Prices £2 2s. 0d., 
£1 10s. Od., £1 7s. 6d., £1 Os. Od. 


THE appearance for the first time 
of a complete Irish ‘translation of 


the missal has been justly hailed 


as an event of outstanding im- 
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portance in the history of the 
language revival. We note also 
with pleasure that this well- 
deserved welcome for the new 
missal has taken a very practical 
form, for the volume is already a 
best seller. No doubt many 
Irish enthusiasts have been wait- 
ing impatiently for this opportun- 
ity of combining their love of the 
language with that devotion to the 
Mass which it has been the good 
fortune of our people to inherit 
unimpaired from the ages of 
faith. We feel that they will not 
be disappointed and that <An 
Leabhar Aifrinn amply justifies 
the years of labour and study 
spent in its production. It was, 
of course, a tremendous under- 
taking, and the translator has 
made excellent use of his scriptural 
scholarship and his knowledge of 
Irish to give us a very fine and 
truly idiomatic version of the 
prayers of the Mass. 

It is not easy to reproduce the 
concentrated spirituality of the 
prayers of the Latin missal in any 
language. But the Irish transla- 
tor labours under the peculiar 
difficulty of the almost complete 
lack in Irish of what we may ‘call 
the technical vocabulary of devo- 
tion. English has borrowed this 
vocabulary straight from Latin. 
Our own spiritual writers had no 
difficulty in doing the same thing 
in the past, but many of their 
words never found their way into 
popular speech and would now 
appear strange in Irish dress. 
The translator, then, has to look 
for the vernacular word which 
will best convey the meaning of 
the Latin term in its particular 
context, and sometimes has to 
resort to a periphrasis even when, 
as in the translation of the missal, 
the very nature of the’ work 
demands brevity. Father Bene- 
dict -has, in general, succeeded 
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admirably in overcoming these 
difficulties. If you doubt it, 
try translating some of the Collects 
and then compare your transla- 
tion with his! 

There is in addition the allied 
problem of how much freedom one 
may allow oneself in translating 
the missal. Reverence for the 
liturgical text—not to speak of 
the requirements of positive law— 
demands that it be followed as 
closely as possible: yet a literal 
translation sometimes results only 
in obscurity or in a phrase which 
has little prayer value for the 
reader. Here Father Benedict has 
taken a bold ecourse—perhaps 
sometimes too bold. His transla- 
tions, while generally conveying 
accurately the meaning of the 
original, are often by no means 
literal. Take (as one example out 
of many) the very first response in 
the Ordinary of the Mass: ‘Ad 
Deum qui laetificat juventutem 
meam.”” Father Benedict’s trans- 
lation is ‘‘I ldthair Dé a thug dom 
dthas riamh.” Certainly not a 
literal translation! The result of 
this policy is sometimes rather 
startling, but almost invariably 


pleasant, giving an easy, natural, 


and peculiarly Jrish turn to the 
prayers, as in such phrases as ‘‘go 
dti do- Theach Miodhchuarta’’ for 
“in tabernacula tua’ ; ‘‘ Td Diain 
a dhiin naomhtha’’ for ‘‘Deus in 


loco sancto suo”’ ; “¢ lar 
an oireachtais’” for “in medio 
ecclesiae’ ; maithe na tire” for 


“divites plebis,” etc., etc., There 
are times, however, when words or 
phrases are, for no obvious reason, 
omitted in the translation. 

A short but impressive (and 
again altogether Irish) introduc- 
tion, a summary of the Church’s 
teachings on the Mass, notes on 
the liturgical ‘seasons ‘and the 
lives of the saints are’ excellent 
features of the missal. Thé book 
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is well produced and not over- 
bulky. A larger type, at least in 
the Ordinary of the Mass, would 
be an improvement. Or, alternati- 
vely, the Latin version might be 
omitted altogether and a larger 
type used throughout the missal. 
These are suggestions for future 
editions, which we feel sure will 
be demanded. Again, it will be 
helpful, if not essential, for the 
benefit of the younger generation. 
to standardise the spelling. 

Needless to say, it is impossible 
for a reviewer at his desk (and 
particularly a priest) to give a 
final judgment on this or any 
other translation of the missal. It 
is intended primarily to be used 
by the laity to help them in 
assisting devoutly at Mass, and 
its success will depend on how far 
it achieves that object. We see no 
reason why it should not succeed, 
but the last word must rest with 
those who use the missal regularly. 
A word of warning, however, may 
not be out of place. No doubt 
many Irish-speaking schools will 
adopt the missal. We think that 
where this is done a thorough 
explanation of the words of the 
Mass will be necessary, as there 
are many words and phrases in 
An Leabhar Aifrinn which are 
outside the ordinary vocabulary 
of the average secondary school 
student. 

Congratulations to Father 
Benedict on a difficult task well 
done. Go geititighidh Dia a 
shaothar leis. 


JOSEPH CUNNANE 


The Art of Preaching. Ferdinand 
Valentine, O:.P. London : Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 18/-. 


“ANY priest can become a 
competent preacher, and worth 
listening to, if he will cultivate the 
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right attitude of mind and take a 
little trouble.” This is Father 
Valentine’s consoling thesis for 
the young preachers for whom 
this book is intended. In the 
working out of that thesis however 
he is not nearly so consoling. The 
first section of the book, headed 
Parochial Sermon,” in which 
he deals with the approach to the 
sermon, its preparation and the 
actual delivery of it, is for us, 
young preachers, more frightening 
than encouraging. And, we 
suggest, unnecessarily frightening. 
Certainly the author writes 
with great zeal and enthusiasm. 
He covers all the ground carefully 
and eloquently even if it is largely 
the old ground. He has hard 
(and salutary) things to say about 
the outmoded ‘grand manner” 
and any attempt at pretence or 
pulpit histrionics. He warns us 
that we preach to people “‘fast 
losing their powers of assimila- 
tion.”’ He advises us not to allow 
‘“‘modern means of diffusion’ (e.g. 
radio, etc.) to influence our tradit- 
ional apostolic spirit unduly. He 
reminds us to take thought if 
we are “drifting far from a true 
appreciation of the liberal arts,” 
to beware of mental stagnation, 
above all to be convinced that the 
sermon is as the man is. And in all 
this we are stoutly behind Father 
Valentine. We may demur a 
little but we see his reasons for 
condemning the use of sermon- 
plans and for tearing up once- 
delivered sermons. When he asks 
us to accept our limitations and 
never be afraid of making a fool 
of ourselves in the pulpit (with a 
reminder that we are in good 
company), we warm to him and are 
behind him to a man. It is all 
good fatherly counsel without a 
trace of ‘‘writing down”’ to us. 
When Father Valentine brings 
psychology to our aid, however, 


we do not follow him so readily. 
He occupies himself relentlessly 
with eradicating all our excess 
tensions by means of what is 
called differential relaxation. We 
fault his judgment here. ‘‘That’s 
not for us,’’ we say and refuse to 
accept the very excellent medicine 
he offers because we deny that we 
are so drastically subject to the 
disease. The very titles of the 
chapters estrange us further: 
“Freedom of Function,’ 
Hour Approaches,” ‘‘Hindrances 
to Freedom of Function,’ ‘‘Per- 
sonal Integration,’’ and subtitles 
like ‘‘Antipathies’’ all seem more 
suited to clinical psychiatry, and 
even the multitude of cumber- 
some quotations from experts in 
mental, moral and physical science 
which buttress his arguments, 


‘still fails to convince us. 


The second part of the book is 
entitled ‘‘Types of Preaching’’ and 
deals with unexpected subjects 
like Discussion Groups for Women, 
Religious Mime, and Retreats, 
which are really extensions of 
preaching, preaching in the widest 
sense. They are informative and 
useful. The chapter ‘‘The Gospel 
of Compassion’ is a moving plea 
for the spirit of kindness, poverty 
and detachment in the priest and 
is one of the best chapters in the 
book. 

Ronan 


National Gallery of Ireland. LIllus- 
trations of the Paintings. Mer- 
rion Square, Dublin, 1951. Price 


Ir 1s useless to pretend that the 
visual arts are held in high honour 


. amongst us. Take the public’s 


neglect of our national gallery. It 
is perhaps the finest collection of 
its size in Europe, but only a tiny 
fraction of our people have ever 
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ventured within its portals. For- 
eign visitors are not deterred by 
the severe and uninviting exterior 
of that building in Merrion Square 
which houses our art treasures. 
They come in considerable num- 
bers and report well on what they 


see. 

Surely it is high time to attract 
Irish attention to the wealth and 
variety of our artistic heritage. 
Much good work has been done 
of late to stimulate new interest. 
The rooms have been re-decorated 
and the pictures rearranged with 
taste and discretion. A modestly 
priced volume of reproductions of 
some of the paintings has been 
published. No better aid to the 
full enjoyment of the master- 
pieces in our national collection 
can be suggested except perhaps 
the present curator’s Pictures in 
the National Gallery in the Capuchin 
Annual of 1943 (This essay was 
reprinted by Batsford of London). 

More recently public lectures 
have been initiated and a series 
of coloured postcards made avail- 
able. It is a pleasure to note that 
the illustrations and postcards 
are reproduced in Ireland. Glanc- 
ing over the pages of the volume of 
illustrations, one lingers over Mich- 
elangelo’s exquisite, tender Holy 
Family, Zurbaran’s appealing 
Saint Justa, to mention but two of 
the many religious subjects. 

How enduring and fruitful is 
the apostolate of the old masters ! 
Decade after decade they continue 
to speak of the Faith which 
inspired their superb artistry. 


They are the only preachers who 


are privileged without suspicion 
of convert-hunting to address the 
wide public which frequents the 
art galleries of Europe and Amer- 
ica. One would like to see a big 
increase in the number of visitors 
to Merrion Square. They cannot 
but be enriched by this contact 
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with the creative vision of genius. 
“Nothing can convey the dignity 
of man so wonderfully as a great 
work of art.” Armed with a 
copy of Illustrations of the Pic- 
tures, the visitor can prepare to 
enjoy and afterwards recapture 
the ever-increasing pleasures of 
painting. 

P. J. BROPHY 


A First Rosary Book. London: 
Burns Oates. Price 8/6. 


THE Rosary is a difficult prayer 
for children and any attempt to 
simplify it deserves a welcome. In 
this little work each of the fifteen 
mysteries is explained and illus- 
trated. The illustrations are apt 
to awake more interest than the 
text and this is all to the good for 
children learn more in pictures 
than in words. The illustrations 
are simple, vivid and dignified and 
children should be taught to 
think of the picture while saying 
each mystery. In that way the 
book will be a real help to 


catechists. 
THomas HALTon 


A Fisher of Men: The Vener- 
able Peter Donders, C.SS.R. 
John Carr, C.SS.R. Dublin: 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Price 
9/6. 


A CHILD of singular sanctity ; an 
uneducated youth spinning and 
weaving for a livelihood until his 
twenty-second year ; a seminarian 
who was part-student and part- 
servant, stout-hearted with brooms 
if stupid at books, climbing step 
by weary step the sanctuary 
stair until he stood at the altar 
and shared sacramental tasks with 
the Seraphim; a missionary of 
all-absorbing zeal amongst the 
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Negro slaves in the plantations 
of Dutch Guiana; an apostle- 
devoted as Damien of Molokai— 
amongst the lepers at Surinam for 
twenty-six years; an intrepid 
hunter of Indian souls across 
jungle and swamp; a Redemp- 
torist novice at the age of fifty- 
seven ; a religious priest of 
heroic fidelity to his rule ; a soul 
cast in a saintly mould and 
polished by incessant prayer into 
the perfection of consummate sanc- 
tity: such is the kaleidoscopic 
pattern of the life-story of the 
Venerable Peter Donders, a Dutch- 
man, which is the subject of the 
latest book from the pen of Irish 
Redemptorist, Father John Carr. 

In his foreword Father Carr 
commends his little volume— 
little in size but large in spiritual 
treasure—to many classes of the 
faithful. It is our more specific 
purpose here to commend it to 
priests and religious, and to 
aspirants to the mystic stair of the 
sanctuary. A glance at the above 
epitome of the amazingly ener- 
getic life of this Dutch priest will 
indicate why we feel confident 
that the bait of this fisher of men 
will be as alluring now as ever it 
was during his lifetime. Rarely 
do we find, even* amongst the 
colourful lives of the missionary 
saints, such variety of scene and 
action{in their confilict for souls 
as we do in the dramatic bio- 
graphy of Peter Donders. That is 
what makes the story so fascinat- 
ing. That is what will especially 
appeal to younger readers who 
feel in themselves some mission- 
ary zeal, who are wondering 
whether they themselves might 
not 


... go forth on toilsome ways 

By saints and heroes trod 

And join with a gallant 
company 


In a glorious, deathless 
chivalry, 
The chivalry of God. 


But, indeed, A Fisher of Men 
will be an inspiration not only to 
young men who are dreaming 
dreams of the future, but also to 
those who are more mature in the 
vineyard of the Lord. The 
Venerable Donders was fittingly 
called another Curé d’Ars, to 
whom, incidentally, he bore a 
striking physical resemblance. The 
story of his tireless zeal will be a 
sermon as eloquent as those of the 
great saint of Ars to rekindle 
pastoral fervour in priestly hearts. 
Above all, the reader will take 
from this book the vivid picture 
of a man, ordinary in many 
human ways but most extra- 
ordinary in the ways of prayer, of 
a priest who did not win dis- 
tinction in the arts and sciences, 
but who was certainly a past 
master in the science of the soul, 
and a perfect artist in leading the 
souls of his fellow creatures to God. 
These are the virtues in him that 
will speak trumpet-tongued to 
our generation, that must ever be 
warned against a materialism 
which blinds us to the supreme 
value of the human soul. 


W. B. Yeats celebrated in a 
famous poem—‘‘passionate as the 
dawn’’—the sterling qualities of a 
Connemara fisherman. Father 
Carr in his book has, we hope, 
perpetuated the memory of the 
saintly virtues of a fisher of men, 
the Venerable Peter Donders. 
May his literary labours—labours 
indeed of love—hasten the coming 
to reality of that name given to 
this ‘‘Fisherman’’ by teasing school 
mates when they nicknamed him 
Saint Peter Donders. 


Patrick McGowan 
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Lift Up Your Heart. Fulton 
J. Sheen. Dublin: Browne and 
Nolan. Price 13/6. 


In any debate on the written and 
spoken word Bishop Fulton Sheen 
is apt to find himself claimed en- 
thusiastically by either side. Over 
thirty works have already come 
from his versatile pen and his 
popularity as a public speaker and 
broadcaster is second to none 
among churchmen. His present 
work deals with human life at 
three levels—the Ego-level, the 
I-level, and the Divine level. Much 
of it is in the idiom of the psychiat- 
rists, but he knows their short- 
comings in prescribing for human 
conduct: “in studying self-dis- 
cipline, the great artist of the 
spiritual life will have more to 
tell us than the psychologists.” 
Sound psychology is wedded to 
sound spirituality on every page, 
in a very readable prose. A 
striking feature is the truly scien- 
tific approach to the question at 
issue whether it be the nature of 
the deadly sins, or the necessity of 
meditation or the precise stages in 
temptation and consent. Impor- 
tant factors in man’s psychological 
make-up like memory and 
imagination receive more attention 
than is often accorded them by 
spiritual writers. 

The author has a rare gift for 
seeing familiar scenes in the 
Gospel in a refreshing modern 
light. The Samaritan woman by 
the well becomes up-to-date and 
intellectual, prepared to discuss 
religion as she would poetry but 
refusing to allow the discussion to 
become personal by turning on 
topics like divorce. The man 


building bigger and bigger barns 
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is the American given over to 
Colossalism—a bigger car, a bigger 
house—an insidious disease this, 
and not peculiarly American. So, 
the diseases that beset the spiritual 
life of modern man come under 
the stethoscope of this gifted 
physician; he probes, examines, 
diagnoses and prescribes in a 
thoroughly expert manner and— 
a welcome feature this—the pre- 
scription is in language that the 
patient will clearly understand. 
He is convinced that our spiritual 
troubles begin and end in the 
heart, rather than in the head; | 
that ‘‘the new atheism is not of 

the intellect, but of the will.” 

The answer to it is a matter of 
sexual rather than of textual 
criticism, and Fulton Sheen is as 
outspoken and fearless as John 
the Baptist in the court of Herod. 
But he does not let himself become 
too pre-occupied with man and 
his moral problems, as too often 
happens modern philosophers and 
even theologians. God, His mercy, 
His love, and His providence 
dominate the scene and man is 
kept in true perspective. Our 
minds are too puny to grasp the 
complete picture of God’s plan. 
**Man is a little like a mouse in a 
piano, which cannot understand 
why it must be disturbed by some- 
one playing Chopin and forcing it 
to move off the piano wires.” 

This book and this author will 
be a stimulant to the many priests 
and students who fall asleep over 
spiritual reading that is too often 
full of the atmospherics of the 
nether regions instead of con- 
tributing some uplift of heart to 
heaven and to God. 


THomMas HALTon 
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two assistants) to a chapel across 
the city to make his Confession. 


Our Lady’s Family is the title 
of a new monthly review published 
by the Marist Fathers (1/-. Annual 
subscription 13/6; 2 dollars. 89 
Lower Leeson Street, Dublin). 
This brightly written magazine, 
“for the educated Catholic home,”’ 
makes a promising début with its 
February issue. There is some- 
thing for every member of the 
family and the tidy format and 
tasteful typography (with generous 
use of two colour printing) appeal 
to the eye. 


The 1952 number of the Carlow 
College magazine, The Carlovian 
(10/-. St. Patrick’s College, Carlow, 
Ireland), has an article entitled 
Thoughts at Sundown: Hints to 
Students from a _ Priest in the 
shadows of Death. It is in fact 
a sort of memoire d’outre tombe, 
for the author, an Irish priest 
who served in the diocese of St. 
Louis from 1907 to 1952, set down 
these thoughts after hearing a 
year ago from his surgeon that 
he suffered from an incurable 
cancer of the stomach and had 
but a few months to live (Death in 
fact overtook Father O’Connor 
before the article was published). 
It is a moving testament. The 
author obviously never concerned 
himself with thoughts of style ; 
his mind was set on more import- 
ant things, passing on to a 
younger generation the spiritual 
and pastoral convictions of a 
long life in the service of God. 
He offers the simplest rule of life : 
say your prayers every day and 
go to Confession once a week. 
For 45 years Father O’Connor set 
off every Saturday morning (in 
later years accompanied by his 


From Waterford comes the 
latest enterprise of Macra na 
Feirme, for the Young Farmers 
there under the able guidance of 
Mr. Fergus Mac Murchadha, the 
County Librarian, who is the 
editor, and Mr. Denis 
C.E.O., have launched Vol. 1. 
No. 1 of The Waterford Plough 
and Furrow (Quarterly. Lismore. 
6d). “The aim,’ the Editor 
writes, “is to furnish on a small 
and unpretentious scale a medium 
through which agricultural and 
rural problems may be debated 
from the point of view of those 
vitally concerned.”’ The subjects 
are—very properly— near the 
earth; the writing has the authentic 
mark of sincerity. An enterprise 
that does credit to the young 
farmers of Waterford. Every 
Irishman will wish it well. 


Molua, the annual publication 
of the diocese of ‘Killaloe, has - 
in addition to reports on diocesan 
activities three articles of more 
general interest: Dr. Dermot 
Glevson contributes still another 
“ramble” through the diocese, 
reporting in interesting guide- 
book fashion on the history, anti- 
quities and folk-lore of the country 
between Limerick and Borris-in- 
Ossory; Father John Clancy 
contributes some notes on 
diocesan history ; Father Michael 
Harty, Dean, St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth, underlines some of 
the more important reforms in — 
seminary training outlined in 
Menti Nostrae, 
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